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CRYSTALS THAT GROW FROM A SEED... The large crystal is an EDT (Ethylene Diamine Tartrate) Crystal. It is started 
from seed (a piece of the mother crystal) and revolved continuously in a solution. In three months it grows to the 
size shown. Thousands of small plates, cut from the large crystals, are used in filters in Long Distance circuits. By 
sorting out each telephone conversation, they enable 480 conversations to go over one coaxial circuit at one time. 


Crystals for Conversations 


Many more Long Distance telephone coaxial 
circuits, in urgent demand, can be built next 
year because of Bell Laboratories research and 
development on synthetic crystals. 


Plates of quartz are ordinarily used in the 
electric wave filters of these circuits. 


A long time ago, Bell Telephone Laboratories 
foresaw a shortage in natural quartz. They de- 
voted years of study to the physics and chemistry 
of synthetic crystals. They now have one that 


can replace quartz in telephone filters. Western 
Electric is now growing these crystals in the 
factory. 

Here again Bell Telephone Laboratories’ idea 
of making things better at lower cost helps to 
give you the best and most economical telephone 
service in the world. 
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The Scholar Is an Institution 


By JACQUES BARZUN 


An Address Given at the Opening Exercises of the One Hundred Ninety-fourth 
Academic Year of Columbia University 


atmosphere of democratic equality 

tends to make people endlessly 
justify their existence. Hence in 
addressing a community o* scholars, 
I may be permitted to regret that the 
latest occasion on which scholars 
proved their usefulness should have 
been the exceptional situation of war. 
It is only in time of war, apparently, 
that the population at large, and many 
scholars themselves, awaken to the 
fact that knowledge derived from 
research is public property, that 
scholarship plays a national réle, that 
the scholar is a public man. When 
he can inform the General Staff what 
coastline has the flattest and sandiest 
beaches, or when he can interpret 
with the aid of cultural history the 
political moves of the enemy, then the 
scholar seems to emerge from his 
private, hobby-like pursuit, and his 
worth is recorded in citations of which 
the language is that of mingled 
gratitude and astonishment. 


|: IS an unfortunate fact that an 


After the war, to be sure, the 
scholar is still found of some use 
when by granting degrees he enables 
youth to qualify for jobs, or when 
from time to time he is drawn into 
business or civic affairs as an expert. 
But all these services are in reality 
by-products of his main performance, 
which remains hidden, mysterious, 
and consequently unregarded. Not 
being met daily in the downtown of 
any city, he is thought of—if at all— 
as one of the hibernating animals, or 
he is credited with what are actually 
his secondary powers. For it is not 
true that the scholar is of national 
importance only in war, nor that he 
is a public man only when trans- 
planted to Washington or when testi- 
fying in a lawsuit. The scholar is a 
public institution at all times, whether 
his work is visible or invisible, by the 
very nature of his occupation. What 
is his occupation? What is scholar- 
ship? Scholarship is simply the un- 


ceasing effort to bring order into the 
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confusion of Tradition. By searching 
out, by comparing and weighing, by 
organizing facts, the scholar tries to 
hold in check the perpetual tendency 
of mankind to get things wrong, to 
mix up names and facts and ideas, to 
blur the outlines of its own active 
beliefs. The history of the human 
mind is the history of deviation from 
accurate meaning and memory. The 
history of scholarship is one long 
fulfillment of the formula: “Look! 
It is not as you think.” 

The scholar teaches us our language 
and our literature, interprets our 
history, compels us to recognize that 
other peoples inhabit the earth, lays 
open to our view their ways and 
wills, corrects at every turn the first 
false impressions that we form of the 
heavens, the fields, and the workings 
of our human frame; he tells us how 
we should walk, sleep, eat, dance, and 
think, and he tries against heavy odds 
to light up the dark chamber of our 
brains with the artistic and religious 
visions of the great spirits of humanity. 
| This then is the scholar: he is a 
transmitter, a publisher of what is 
good for us to know. As such he has 
always existed, whether as priest, 
jet, or garrulous elder of the tribe. 
Fle is an institution as old as society 
itself. In high civilizations his task 
ig so huge that it is split up into 
specialties, which we now call by 
classical names ending in -cul/ture or 
-dlogy. If some of these nowadays 
rdceive a kind of public worship as 
sdience, and are invidiously compared 
with scholarship, the distinction is 
h¢re meaningless. For I am speaking 
of the scholar or scientist as the 
regulator of the people’s mind; I am 
not speaking of the applied scientist 
or applied scholar who temporarily 
serves as ambassador or makes bombs. 
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Our faith in the scholar is implicit 
in our complaint that the behavior of 
mankind has not kept pace with its 
inventions. For this is to recognize 
that mechanical appliances, though 
potent, are ultimately less influential 
than the intangible results of thought, 
which take the form of common 
beliefs and common practices. Lord 
Keynes once pointed out that the 
economic ideas of any generation of 
business men were the cast-off notions 
of the great theorists of fifty years 
before. The process illustrates a gen- 
erality: the handing down of ideas is 
what we mean by a tradition, what 
we mean by a culture, and it has the 
force of any natural presence. Just 
as we assume that the existence of a 
bridge implies solid engineering, so 
the public assumes that the presence 
of a common opinion implies solid 
scholarship. “Everybody knows,” 
they will say, “that all German 
philosophers have been Fascists”; or 
“It stands to reason that an alliance 
with a European state is bad for Amer- 
ica”; or “Of course, Shakespeare is the 
greatest poet and Beethoven the great- 
est musician the world has ever seen.” 

Where do these dogmas come from? 
From the newspaper, the schoolbook, 
the broadcast, the popular ency- 
clopedia—all of which ultimately lead 
back to the scholar, who is supposed 
to know what he is talking about, and 
who is supposed to talk in a respon- 
sible manner about what he knows. 
Think of the number of firm convic- 
tions which go to make up a national 
culture, think of the number of those 
who act from day to day on the 
strength of these convictions, and you 
begin to gauge the immense amount 
of potential energy that the scholar 
circuitously directs. You begin to 
see him as manning the controls of a 
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huge hydraulic press, slow in action, 
but irresistible in its multiplication of 
the pressure of a single hand. 


ET it is clear that in a high 

civilization the scholar is not 
alone in charge, and it may be 
thought that so many other hands 
take part in conveying or counter- 
acting his truth that his influence is 
neutralized altogether. These con- 
ditions are far from clear, and it is 
their effects that constitute precisely 
the problem of scholarship today. 
This problem is a double one: what 
the institution of scholarship in the 
twentieth century shall furnish as an 
original product, and what part it 
shall play in the dissemination of that 
product. 

Some may think that the second 
question can be answered out of hand. 
The publication of findings in a learned 
journal is dissemination enough. With 
the mailing of the reprints, scholarship 
ends and the buzzing confusion of the 
world begins, which is beyond repair. 
That view, once universal and indeed 
appropriate, is no longer tenable, for 
the world has moved in on the sacred 
precincts and begun to play with the 
philosophical instruments it has found 
there. Observe current practice in 
editorial rooms, publishers’ offices, 
and broadcasting studios: everywhere 
the methods and the ideals of research 
are in force, however amateurish in 
use. Everywhere one finds a pains- 
taking concern to put the fact straight. 
The touching and pathetic aim is to 
amuse the public and still tell the 
truth. And if one compares the daily 
press of today with that of a hundred 
years ago, one is bound to report 
a virtual revolution—a__ scholarly 
revolution—in the journalistic atti- 
tude toward accuracy. 
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The great popular weeklies have 
gone one step further and borrowed 
the whole stock-in-trade of scholar- 
ship. They employ researchers, build 
up libraries, and use footnotes when- 
ever they want to make a special 
demonstration of candor. What is 
more, they have accustomed the 
public to send in corrections, and 
these, too, are often couched in the 
scholar’s tone of irritable impatience. 
I need not detail how the major radio 
programs involving news, history, 
literature, or biography undergo the 
same factual scrutiny, nor how eager 
the movies are to represent the past, 
the present, and the future wie 
eigentlich gewesen. 

It would seem as if the public 
should be basking in perpetual beams 
of truth propelled from every source: 
we know it is not so, though this is 
not for lack of the desire to be right. 
Certain rigid institutional habits in 
journalism stand in the way of 
achieving a greater yield of truth per 
inch of type. But it is not in my 
province to discuss those shortcomings 
here. Rather it is to inquire how far 
rigid institutional habits in scholar- 
ship have kept it from aiding the press 
in its task of mass education. For if 
the scholar’s duty is to keep public 
knowledge clear and orderly, he can- 
not at one and the same time disdain 
the means of conveying his truth and 
complain that his interpreters distort 
it. This does not mean that the 
scholar must abandon his judicial 
detachment, that he must set himself 
up as a popular counselor, and take a 
Berlitz course in journalese. No one 
can say what he must do, except that 
if he really wishes truth to prevail he 
can no longer rely on salutary neglect 
and the passage of time. He needs a 
revised conception of scholarship, one 
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which has roots in present practice 
but looks outward. 

But first, perhaps, we should reas- 
sure ourselves that a change in the 
habits of scholarship will not destroy 
its essential character. The scholar, 
in some form or other, is as eternal 
as the baker—possibly more so—and 
history shows that as an institution 
lhe has been as malleable and prag- 
matic as the statesman. At Alex- 
andria, the scholar was chiefly a 
grammarian and scholiast; in the 
Middle Ages, a chronicler and com- 
piler; in the Renaissance, be became 
an editor of texts and even a printer— 
as we are reminded by the beguiling 
figures of Aldus Manutius and his 
assistant Erasmus. At times he has 
been a cleric, at others a layman or a 
slave; he has been attached to indi- 
vidual patrons, to universities, mon- 
asteries, printing presses, museums, 
libraries, and governments. He has 
done his work in groves, porches, 
cells, street corners, porcelain stoves 
(I am thinking of Descartes), lab- 
oratories, Arabian deserts, mountain 
tops and—most lately—bomb shelters. 
It is clear that the scholar is not only 
eternal but ubiquitous, and I stress 
the fact so that we shall not be 
hypnotized by the lithographs on our 
walls and visualize him in a single 
place or form. It would be as reason- 
able to require that the scholar wear 
a beard because some of the great 
scholarly works in the century just 
past came from bearded men. 

Now diversity in the modes of 
scholarship exists today, but only in 
haphazard fashion, and the need for 
it is admitted only reluctantly, with- 
out clear idea of its purposes and 
justification. Here, I feel, is the first 
step to take in reform: to ascertain 
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which types of scholarly work are now 
desirable, and to provide the workers. 
In scholarship as it functions today, 
we are still moved by the great 
impulse to expand knowledge which 
marked the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. This impulse 
has gone through two phases. The 
first was one of extraordinary con- 
quests and rough mastery over new 
intellectual domains. It closed about 
eighty years ago, and was succeeded 
by a period of refining, correcting, ram- 
ifying the knowledge previously won. 

At the height of this second period, 
Americans began to come under the 
influence of the great scholars— 
mainly German—who exemplified this 
discipline, and it is upon these models 
that the present institution of scholar- 
ship in the United States is still 
patterned. But meantime the social 
order has changed and we have 
imperceptibly entered upon a third 
phase. We still need great workers 
not merely of the second, but of the 
first breed. We need adventurous, 
even reckless spirits who will create 
new subjects of study—an act of mind 
which makes us think at once of Presi- 
dent Conant, whose recent redefining 
of the history of science may prove a 
landmark in our cultural evolution. 
We need equally the more deliberate 
assessors and critics—which does not 
mean those who at the first sight of 
novelty would discourage the pioneers 
by saying “Impossible.” And we 
need a third type of scholar in 
several subvarieties—the synthesizer 
and transmitter who is not a middle- 
man, but a creator in a different 
dimension. 

The original scholar, the investi- 
gator of supreme skill and divinatory 
instinct—like Bentley in the seven- 
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teenth century or Mommsen in the 
nineteenth—will always evoke the 
highest admiration and be sought after 
when he appears. He ought even to be 
treated like a privileged being, as 
Bentley was. But he is a genius and 
cannot be had on demand. Instead 
of requiring that every would-be 
scholar should follow him in his goals 
and ways, we can require and we can 
train for high competence in other 
scholarly duties, which are all the 
more urgent because they find us 
unprepared. 

Even leaving aside the masses who 
read, the ever enlarging school popula- 
tion in college has made the accurate 
transmitting of information a feat 
whose difficulty the layman can 
scarcely realize. It is not only that 
we need more teachers and more 
books; we need superior teachers and 
superior books, to counteract the 
blurring effect of large numbers. The 
nub of the problem lies in the very 
word “diffusion.” To prevent higher 
education from becoming diffuse by 
being diffused, we must have graduate 
and undergraduate teachers who are 
scholars in the essential sense—cor- 
rectors of confusion, transmitters of 
what they know, and not parrots of 
dead verbalisms. The first type of 
scholar in demand, then, is the 
scholarly teacher and scholarly writer 
of textbooks. 


UT behind this obvious need 

there is the prerequisite of putting 
scholarly matter in motion. As | 
consider one field with which I am 
familiar, I am struck by the deficient 
circulation of truth within the body 
academic. To take the simplest case 
of want, we need many of the great 
books of the western world in good 
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editions with indispensable scholarly 
notes. Soon, I believe, we shall be 
giving thanks to Chancellor Hutchins 
and the University of Chicago for 
publishing many hitherto inaccessible 
classics, thus carrying out an idea 
implicit in John Erskine’s restoration 
of the great books thirty years ago 
on Columbia campus. But the Chicago 
set of books will still not fill the need 
I have in mind, and the obvious 
remedy is that we should set our 
graduate students to editing works 
that are out of print and urge our 
university presses to publish them. 
I need hardly add that this suggestion 
should not be administered as a com- 
pulsion but as a scholarly choice to be 
encouraged only while the need lasts. 

In the same spirit and for a 
kindred reason, we should encourage 
co-ordinated effort among mature 
scholars. We are all familiar with 
the series of volumes by different 
hands, and with symposiums uniting 
various points of view. An extension 
of the idea would help fill the lament- 
able gaps in our store of general 
scholarly books, which every worker 
is aware of in his field. A single 
university or a regional group could 
offer its guidance on a given subject to 
writers everywhere, and through its 
presses could begin to supply the 
educated world with a meaningful 
collection of authoritative works, in 
place of the usual helter-skelter annual 
list of books, which differ in depth 
and breadth and which sometimes 
duplicate others accidentally obscured. 
A plan of this sort has been adopted at 
Princeton, to whose press we owe our 
knowledge of Kierkegaard as well 
as the chief works on Naval history 
and strategy. 

At this point I can foresee an 
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objection that may seem well founded: 
“You ask for synthesis, simplification, 
and livelier trade in ideas, and yet 
you propose the editing and writing 
of more books that add nothing new.” 
The answer is that in a healthy state 
of scholarship, books should not only 
procreate but also kill off one another. 
The well-edited text gets rid of 
clumsy secondhand accounts; the 
good general treatment displaces fifty 
verbose dissertations. This is so desir- 
able that, short of stifling minority 
opinions, ‘the pruning must go on by 
conscious effort. It is not enough to 
let a fine work make its way: at that 
rate the cultural lag is about thirty 
years. Scholarship must act as its own 
clearinghouse—or else consent to be 
known as a rummage shop. An 
excellent clearing device used in 
French scholarship before the war 
consisted of small brochures of a 
hundred pages or less, entitled “‘ Pres- 
ent State of* Scholarship Concern- 
ing ” whatever the subject 
might be. - Supplemented by articles 
of the same sort, such regular publica- 
tions would serve as portable registry 
offices for new knowledge. They 
would lessen both delay and confusion. 

As things stand, the eight or ten 
specialists on a given topic easily 
keep abreast of their subjects, but the 
several thousand in contiguous fields 
ignore for a decade the results acknowl- 
edged by the handful. I need only 
cite the references to Rousseau or 
Nietzsche which are found in scholarly 
works that do not deal primarily with 
these two men. These references are 
almost invariably false, though penned 
by scholars, and though the needful 
corrective exists—about Rousseau, for 
example, in the work done twenty 
years ago by E.H. Wright of 
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Columbia faculty. Too much of our 
good scholarship shows a sound core 
of truth, ringed about by old prejudices 
in the form of casual comment or 
comparison which is drawn from 
so-called educated opinion. In a sense, 
the individual scholar is not at fault, 
since he cannot make a lifelong study 
of every minor topic in his book. 
What he needs is a guide to the 
surest views, superseding what he 
himself learnt at college years before. 
To put it another way, the scholar 
owes a duty not solely to his subject, 
nor yet to his fellow specialists, but to 
all scholars in all fields, who are 
collectively the guardians and purifiers 
of every tradition. 


O FAR I have suggested simple 

devices, mere mechanical aids, to 
be used or adapted as judgment 
dictates. But another reform is called 
for, more difficult both to describe 
and to carry out. It might be stated 
as the obligation to translate fact into 
truth. The great scholars of the 
seventies and eighties from whom we 
are descended made factual accuracy 
and the sifting of testimony the 
scholarly virtues par excellence, and 
they were not wrong. But as we 
have seen, this assumed the existence, 
ready-made, of all necessary fields of 
study. It assumed, besides, some- 
thing which is the object of my 
present concern, namely, the pos- 
session by students and readers of 
considerable knowledge, derived from 
a certain upbringing, a certain way of 
life, a certain class consciousness, 
which have altogether disappeared. 
Today the absence of that knowledge, 
coupled with the insistence on the 
scholarly virtues, produces results 
which I do not hesitate to call 
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terrifying. I have already alluded 
to one such manifestation in speak- 
ing of press and radio, where so 
often factual accuracy exists side by 
side with profound and unconscious 
misrepresentation. 

But this dramatic contrast is so 
little a monopoly of journalism that 
examples of it could be found in every 
grade of printed matter up to the 
most rarefied scholarship. There is, 
in short, an accelerating tendency to 
use facts, figures, words, and names 
in the stultifying way which was once 
imputed to the medieval schoolmen. 
In proportion as its facilities are 
multiplied and its techniques opened 
to all, scholarship is in danger of 
becoming scholasticism; and the vice 
of scholasticism is not simply empti- 
ness, but the parasitical choking out 
of living truth. In our day too many 
doctoral and other books present us 
with a text in which every numerical 
statement is correct, and every verbal 
statement anchored by a footnote to 
a sound authority, but of which the 
total effect is absolute error. It is as 
if the author were on a traveling 
fellowship from the planet Mars, and 
had not yet learned how earth dwellers 
feel and behave. Words are used as 
mere counters, reproduced with a 
Chinese reverence for their original 
form and punctuation, but with no 
suspicion of what they stand for 
or imply. 

Nor can this lack be ascribed to low 
intelligence or poor technical training. 
It is a deficiency in the culture, which 
technical training has not rectified 
because, precisely, technique is a 
disembodied thing, an abstraction 
from the practice of art, and not the 
art itself. Two remedies suggest 
themselves as imperative: one is a 
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reorienting of the aims of graduate 
instruction, to make it more concrete, 
less distant—in some ways less ambi- 
tious, and in all ways more thorough. 
Graduate students should perhaps 
follow more courses in common, and 
perform simpler exercises under guid- 
ance, before attempting what is now 
expected as research. By adapting 
a means recently used at a Kenyon 
College summer institute, practicing 
scholars might be asked, as it were, to 
demonstrate their art, instead of 
merely receiving and criticizing the 
hopeful piece of patchwork. When 
formal methods break down from a 
lack of continuity in the culture or 
the tradition, a return to the atelier 
system is indicated. 

Parallel with this direct training of 
future scholars must go direct action 
by as many scholars as possible upon 
the culture at large. We have come 
full circle to our starting point—the 
dissemination, that is, within our 
mass culture, of the scholarly facts, 
the scholarly truth, the scholarly 
outlook, the scholarly feel of the 
world. This task, like all others, 
must remain elective; it must be 
chosen by the individual in the light 
of his talents and opportunities. But 
it would be culpable neglect on the 
part of scholars as a group if mis- 
placed notions of dignity kept the 
institution of scholarship from sending 
its missionaries even among the 
infidels. Dignity consists in the qual- 
ity of the performance, not in the 
category to which the act belongs. 
There is both a dignified way of 
polishing boots and an undignified 
way of receiving an honorary degree. 

In practice, American scholars have 
been quite ready to speak or write for 
a popular audience, but in theory the 
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deed has been considered reprehen- 
sible, and certainly not “scholarly 
work.” Without question, a large 
portion of these popular lectures, 
articles, and books have been mere pot- 
boiling, but the hack work no more 
contaminates the sound populariza- 
tion than the brilliant textbook con- 
taminates the learned article. What 
we should consider, instead of rating 
scholarly purity, is the ways and 
means of satisfying the vast demand 
for popular enlightenment. This 
scholarly art must have its technique, 
too, though we leave success in it to 
come by chance. If the amateur 
bungles, that is only the more reason 
for turning over the task to the high 
authority. But nothing in his train- 
ing or environment has prepared him 
for the enterprise, and he may bungle 
it in a different way. A success like 
that achieved by Professor Selig 
Hecht in his last book is not given 
to every aspirant. In mourning his 
death both as scholar and companion, 
we cannot measure our loss solely by 
the shock to our expectations and our 
affections; we must try to measure it 
by imagining the impact of so com- 
plete a scholar’s mind upon his 
students—graduate and undergrad- 
uate—upon his colleagues, upon the 
abstract entity known as biophysics, 
and upon the unknown many who will 
pick up his book on the atom and 
have, even if for a short while, their 
native darkness replaced by his light. 

It is this last sort of scholarly 
influence that we all tend to imagine 
too feebly. We suppose that because 
a mere reader of a mere popularization 
is not at once transformed into 
a physicist, nothing of intellectual 
moment has taken place. That is 
where we are wrong; that is where we 
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must radically mend our ways. The 
earlier analogy with the Church should 
correct our heedlessness. The gospel 
is one, but requires many servants. 
Priest, monk, clerk, missionary are of 
one family with the few to whom it is 
given to be mystic, saint, or theologian. 
And the work of all is indispensable 
to the work of each. 

By analogy, we can see that the 
institution of scholarship must not 
reserve its honors and rewards only 
for those who lay claim to the rarest 
merits. The genuine scholar is equally 
a scholar whether he is evolving a 
hypothesis, tracking down a book, 
unearthing facts, or sharing his results 
in the dozen ways in which truth can 
be communicated. There is the way 
to be a great editor of texts, a great 
teacher, a great librarian, or a great 
popularizer—witness Michael Fara- 
day and William James. One can 
hardly understand the state of mind 
which would make one of these 
pursuits supremely honorific and 
remunerative, or rather, one can 
understand it most easily as common 
snobbery. 

It has sometimes been objected 
that if a man did not produced printed 
matter of a certain sort he could not 
be known as a true scholar, and would 
not deserve recognition in a corpora- 
tion of scholars, which is what a 
university is. The objection would 
be sound if all those who so wrote 
gave evidence of scholarly skill, and 
all those otherwise engaged gave 
evidence of scholarly faults. Experi- 
ence denies both generalities even if 
the term “all” is reduced to “most.” 
We shall have to continue judging 
scholarly merit individually and not 
by magical signs. For I do not look 

[Continued on page 445] 

















The Responsibility of the 
State University 


By LEWIS WEBSTER JONES 


To Serve the Educational Needs of the People of Its Region 


Morrill, whose vision and per- 
sistence originated the land-grant 
colleges, put into effect a plan of 
public education which had been the 
dream of many Americans before 
him, notably among them Thomas 
Jefferson. The new educational move- 
ment expressed two things: the in- 
creasing public interest in the 
wonderful possibilities for human wel- 
fare offered by the new scientific 
knowledge; and the democratic aspira- 
tion which sought to raise the ordinary 
pursuits of men, in agriculture, indus- 
try, and commerce, to the dignity 
hitherto enjoyed only by the learned 
professions. The existing colleges 
were concerned exclusively with train- 
ing for these learned professions. 
Morrill had no intention of neglecting 
the liberal and humane studies, or of 
lowering the quality of education. 
His vision was one of a general upgrad- 
ing of the quality of life and work. It 
was a courageous and inventive re- 
sponse to the challenge of new con- 
ditions, in a new country. 
The establishment of the land- 
grant colleges in America was nothing 
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‘short of an educational revolution, 
« and was seen as such by the conserv- 


ative educators of the day, who were 
outspoken in their opposition. Even 


the radical young President Eliot of 
Harvard opposed the setting up of 
government universities and sug- 
gested, with that delightful provin- 
cialism so characteristic of Cambridge 
and Boston, that the rest of the coun- 
try should follow the fine example of 
Massachusetts. Educators did not 
share Morrill’s vision. Behind their 
academic blinkers their eyes remained 
concentrated on the classical curric- 
ulum. Indeed, the new curriculum 
was hard toput into effect. Not only 
did theland-grant colleges have to build 
their student bodies in the absence of 
a developed system of public schools; 
but because the scientific study of 
agriculture and the mechanical arts 
was new, there were no teachers 
trained in these subjects. For a time 
there were no willing pupils, teachers 
and students sharing alike the pre- 
vailing view of education which ac- 
corded respectability only to the 
classical studies. 

Now, the situation is radically dif- 
ferent. We can point with pride to 
the flourishing colleges of engineering, 
agriculture, and business adminis- 
tration which are a part of our 
universities throughout the country. 
Yet I believe that the educational 
ideas envisaged in the Morrill Act are 
still dynamic, still not fully realized. 
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It is the logic of the Morrill Act that 
the university must be closely inter- 
woven in all the affairs of the state, 
an active participant and leader in 
everything that makes for a higher 
standard of living and culture for the 
people of the state. This civilization 
is uniquely dependent on knowledge. 
Take away modern medicine, the 
engineering sciences, the scientific 
knowledge of agriculture, and our 
economy would quickly decline. With- 
out well-trained lawyers and teachers, 
without a citizenry educated in the 
arts and sciences, we should soon 
lapse into barbarism. I believe that 
if a state university plays the rdle it 
ought to play in meeting the needs 
of the people of the state, it can also 
play an increasingly important part 
in solving the outstanding educational 
problems of the nation today. 


ITH these problems, all Amer- 

ican educators are deeply con- 
cerned. We need a redefinition of 
general education which recognizes 
the necessity for specialization, but 
which does more than that. As I 
was often told by my elders as I 
grew up in a little Oregon town, it is 
not enough to be good: you have got 
to be good for something. The pres- 
ent problem, however, is to train all 
the technicians needed to carry for- 
ward our complex civilization, and 
still be sure-that they are also fully 
developed persons and citizens, capa- 
ble of using their specialized knowledge 
to serve common human and moral 
ends. 

The criticism of higher education is 
that it has become overspecialized, 
that it tends to develop subjects and 
techniques rather than persons. It is 
no longer a question of including the 
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sciences and practical arts with 
the liberal studies; the triumph of the 
technical point of view has been so 
great since the end of the last century 
as to warrant re-emphasis on the 
urgent necessity that the arts and 
sciences, industry and education be 
somehow interwoven. The growth of 
scientific knowledge has been enor- 
mous. It proceeds necessarily by the 
method of specialized research. The 
practical achievements of science have 
given it such prestige as to lead to 
inappropriate forms of imitation. 
Even in literature, which is an art, 
graduate students can be found apply- 
ing statistical analysis to Shakespeare, 
with a loss to poetry and no 
discernible gains to science. In the 
sciences, there has been a strong cen- 
trifugal tendency, drawing the various 
specialists farther and farther apart. 
They can scarcely communicate with 
one another, still less with the ordi- 
nary man. The scientist is as likely to 
be found inhabiting an ivory lab- 
oratory as the poet an ivory tower. 
We no longer need an educational 
revolution to add new subjects to a 
curriculum which is almost unmanage- 
ably complex. It is rather a question 
of selection; perhaps, even of some 
elimination. What we need to add is 
an attempt at synthesis, which will 
bring all our knowledge to bear, 
through educated persons, on the 
difficult political and social problems 
which confront us. We need to train 
good lawyers, good doctors, who are 
also well-informed and _ responsible 
citizens; we need good businessmen, 
good wives and mothers, who have 
some sympathetic understanding of 
what the artists and scientists are 
about; we need some unifying sense 
of social, political, and moral values 
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which will bring artists, scientists, 
practical and intellectual workers, 
together in the common attempt to 
build a civilization which can make 
our discoveries of atomic power a 
blessing and not a curse to mankind. 


OW all this is to be worked out 

is one of the most pressing tasks 
for universities in the immediate 
future. I should like to make only a 
few observations about it. I do not 
believe vocational and liberal educa- 
tion can be thought of as separate 
processes, the one useful but not 
honorific, the other highly honorific 
just because it is not useful. If liberal 
education becomes just another spe- 
cialty, it is indeed useless. There is no 
point in requiring engineers to spend 
two years in liberal studies as a prep- 
aration for professional training unless 
the engineer sees the relationship. He 
is likely to believe only that his real, 
serious education is being postponed. 
We must find some way of bringing 
liberal and vocational studies into 
continuing interrelationships, so that 
they interact and enrich one another 
and have genuine meaning for the 


student at every stage. We cannot. 


separate knowing from doing, or 
knowledge from persons. Liberal 
training, if properly conceived, is an 
attitude, a moral and humane ap- 
proach to all knowledge, affecting 
individuals’ lives and work; it is not 
something separate, academic, and 
remote. It is most useful. 

The university must embody this 
idea, linking its work with the great 
civilized tradition of free inquiry and 
of faith in the power of intelligence to 
enlighten and enrich all aspects of 
human existence. This is the true 
function of liberal education, which 
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needs a contemporary re-emphasis, if 
we are to tackle our contemporary 
problems in the same courageous 
spirit in which the founders of the 
University of Arkansas tackled the 
educational problems of their day. 

We are again living in a postwar 
period, as in the early years of the 
Arkansas Industrial University. Sev- 
enty-five years ago, the difficul- 
ties with which the new institution 
had to contend were mainly of local 
origin and significance. The state of 
Arkansas was young and poor, slowly 
recovering from the physical and 
moral effects of a devastating war 
fought partly on her own territory. 
Roads were primitive, schools inad- 
equate, conditions hard, but the goals 
to be striven for were relatively clear, 
and the future was filled with pioneer- 
ing hope and confidence. Today, the 
state and the University are incom- 
parably better off in all material 
respects; but our horizons are both 
wider and more troubled. 

If we move up in time much nearer 
to the present, and re-read the 
speeches made at the inauguration of 
President Futrall thirty-three years 
ago, we shall be struck again by the 
contrast between then and now. The 
University was a flourishing institu- 
tion; President Futrall’s excellent 
address has an entirely contemporary 
ring, dealing with matters which are 
still of concern to us. Although these 
ceremonies were held in November, 
1914, I could find in all the speeches 
hardly an allusion to the European 
war which had already been in 
progress almost four months. 

Looking back, we recognize that 
the first world war marked the end of 
a historical epoch, that stretching 
from the Renaissance and Reforma- 
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tion until 1914. But at that time, its 
significance was little apparent. In 
the address given by President Lovett 
of Rice Institute, I have found one 
comment. He discussed higher edu- 
cation in the broadest terms, and 
clearly saw the world as one civilized 
community in which the continuance 
of a common educational tradition 
could be taken for granted. After 
discussing its manifestations in all 
parts of the world, he mentioned the 
catastrophe in which the United 
States was later to be involved, in 
this single brief paragraph: 

Apart from the distressing disaster of 
Louvain the year has been an auspicious 
one in the history of universities. Gron- 
ingen has celebrated its tercentenary, 
Brown its sesquicentennial, Edinburgh 
the tercentenary of Napier’s invention of 
logarithms, Oxford University the seven 
hundredth anniversary of Roger Bacon’s 
birth, while the new University of Frank- 
furt opened its doors a month ago on 
scheduled time, born as was the Univer- 
sity of Berlin in war, with faculties of 
law, medicine, philosophy, natural sci- 
ence, economics and social science, with 
a hundred professors and half a dozen 
laboratories and museums, the first 
municipally aided university of Germany, 
and the first German university to have 
no faculty of theology.! 

Within three years after these 
words were spoken, the University of 
Arkansas had transformed itself into 
an organ of the country’s war ma- 
chine. We are now again emerging 
from a similar transformation, to 
resume our peaceful tasks, but our 
understanding of the nature of these 
tasks has been profoundly influenced 
by the events of the intervening years. 

In this country, we have been 
shaken by the great depression of the 

1University of Arkansas Bulletin, 1915, p. 47- 
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thirties, and the far-reaching effects 
of the measures to which it gave rise; 
by the emergence of Fascism and 
Communism as challenges to the 
democratic system which we had 
hitherto looked upon as a norm 
toward which all politically mature 
nations would naturally develop; and, 
finally, by the second world war and 
the uneasy truce which has succeeded 
it. We are very far indeed from 
feeling the secure confidence in the 
onward march of human society which 
was the implicit assumption under- 
lying the inaugural speeches made on 
this campus in 1914. 


ROM the point of view of educa- 

tion, perhaps three changes are 
most significant. The first I have al- 
ready mentioned: the great increase in 
the amount of technical knowledge and 
the consequent tendency toward the 
isolation of the specialist. The second 
is the loss of certainty, of common 
agreement, concerning the relation- 
ship of the individual to the state; 
and a feeling of individual helpless- 
ness in the face of world tragedy. 
The third is the rapid extension in the 
means of communication. Arkansas 
is now physically nearer to Russia 
and England than Fayetteville once 
was to Little Rock. The radio is a 
powerful influence on the mind which 
education cannot ignore. 

In a recent article, Herbert Hoover 
called attention to some of the moral 
losses immediately chargeable to the 
war which has just ended. They are: 
the degradation of truth as a result 
of war propaganda, the degradation 
of the sense of justice, a loss of faith 
in freedom, a growth in brutality, a 
loss of trained minds and skills, an 
increase in nationalism and all forms 
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of group selfishness at the expense of 
Christian compassion, and a loss of 
faith in the traditional values of the 
American way of life. It is true, as 
Mr. Hoover himself remarks, that 
many of these things are to be found 
in any postwar era. We shall recover 
from some of them as—and if—we 
enter a period of peace and material 
recovery. They are  reconversion 
problems, but there is a profound dif- 
ference in mood between this and 
other postwar periods. 

There is today a widespread con- 
sciousness of crisis, of uncertainty, 
fear, and confusion. For a comparison 
we must go back to the break-up of 
the medieval system; or perhaps a 
better analogy would be the break-up 
of the Roman Empire. Both of these 
events were infinitely slow-moving, 
however, in comparison with today’s 
tempo of change. They stretched 
over centuries, and could hardly be 
discerned in a single lifetime. The 
awareness of crisis was confined to a 
few unusually sensitive and well- 
informed persons. Today, we are all 
troubled and aware. 

A time of crisis, however, is also a 
time of opportunity. In his monu- 
mental study of the rise and fall of 
civilizations, Arnold Toynbee shows 
that the great surges forward of 
human societies have always been 
born of crisis. They have been suc- 
cessful and courageous responses to 
challenges. For the universities this 
is a time of great opportunity and of 
great responsibility. 

Basically, the crisis arises from the 
results of unprecedentedly rapid social 
change, due to the technical advances 
of the last one hundred fifty years. It 
is commonplace to remark that social, 
moral, and political inventions have 
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not kept pace. War has dramatically 
accelerated the rate of technical ad- 
vance. In the last five years, sons of 
American universities have flown all 
over the globe; no part of this or any 
other country is local or independent. 
The enormous potentialities of the 
use of atomic power, for good or ill, 
are constantly present in the minds 
of all of us. The United States has 
emerged suddenly into a position of 
world leadership for which our tra- 
ditional mental habits have not pre- 
pared us. The responsibility of all 
American colleges and universities is 
to face this situation and to do their 
best to train men and women who can 
meet the challenge of our times. 

Arnold Toynbee also points out 
that creative responses leading to 
advance come always from new 
ground, not from the older centers. I 
am convinced that it is from the great 
state universities of the Mississippi 
Basin, and of the southern and west- 
ern parts of this country, that the 
creative movements which will shape 
the destinies of America, and there- 
fore of our whole civilization, are 
most likely to come. 

I know that I am expressing an 
optimistic view in thinking that edu- 
cation can generate its own advances. 
History lends more support to the 
opposite view that, as William James 
remarked, no special group, no priest- 
hood, has ever reformed itself. The 
opposition of “respectable” educators 
to the movement which established 
the land-grant colleges is a case in 
point, and it is perhaps significant 
that Mr. Morrill was not a college- 
trained man. A good deal has been 
written in recent years about the 
treason of the intellectuals; the failure 
of our writers, educators, and thinkers 
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to give any constructive aid in solving 
these great social problems has been 
cited as one of the symptoms of the 
decline of our civilization. I am 
admittedly of an optimistic turn of 
mind; but I think I have some reason 
for optimism. Politically, the Anglo- 
American civilization has not been 
uninventive. I call your attention 
to the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and the American federal sys- 
tem as great and successful inven- 
tions which offer some hope of a like 
achievement in the future. I feel 
strongly that the land-grant colleges 
were a great invention; and that their 
close relationship to the communities 
they serve is an immense source of 
strength, fertilization, and potential 
inventiveness. 


E ARE not in a period when 
merely imitative advances are 
possible. There are no perfect models 
to follow. We may admire the great 
achievements of the universities of 
the eastern states in their periods of 
growth; but we and they now face 
new problems and must share an 
equal responsibility. The medieval 
universities were an inspiring expres- 
sion of medieval civilization; we may 
properly admire the achievements of 
the medieval architects, but it would 
be absurd to copy their Gothic 
structures here. We must emulate 
rather the creative spirit which raised 
the cathedral towers as a symbol of 
man’s aspirations toward God. In 
our time we want to build universities 
which are as noble expressions of our 
civilization as the medieval univer- 
sities were of theirs. 
I do not mean to set up vague and 
distant goals. The first duty of a 
state university is to the state which 
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supports it. It must also work closely 
with its sister universities, co-operat- 
ing with them as fully as possible in 
regional development. We can learn 
from other older institutions, but we 
do not have to repeat all their mis- 
takes. We ought to build an economy 
which will yield a stable, prosperous, 
and satisfying life for our citizens; and 
a culture which has more richness and 
meaning than can be achieved by 
exclusive reliance on the standards of 
Hollywood and the soap operas. If 
we keep our eye on the goal, and try 
to make the most of our own resources, 
developing them in the light of sound 
human values, we shall do our part in 
solving the universal problems of con- 
temporary civilization. It is indeed 
out of this realistic, often pedestrian 
concern with practical issues that 
educational movements of great scope 
and significance are likely to come. 

I do not propose here to outline a 
detailed plan for all state universities 
but rather to express a faith and an 
attitude. Their programs must be 
practical plans which call for action, 
not merely paper plans or rigid blue- 
prints. I distrust blueprints in human 
affairs. Most of them ignore the 
complexities of the situation and leave 
too little room for the constructive 
participation of many minds, which 
is the strength of the democratic 
process. Moreover, makers of blue- 
prints are often ‘reluctant to re- 
examine experience with the neces- 
sarily critical eye, so that changes can 
be made in the light of successes and 
failures. I believe that the state uni- 
versities must maintain sufficient flex- 
ibility to serve the changing needs of 
the people and sufficient sensitivity 
to recognize those needs. But I also 

[Continued on page 445] 








The Victorian 


Chronology of 


Our Liberal Education 


By JOSEPH E. BAKER 


Classical Statements of Current Educational Ideas 


ODAY our liberal-arts col- 
leges are the scene of rivalry 
between several contending 
philosophies of education, each assert- 
ing its right to dominate the future of 
American culture. Some of these base 
their claims on novelty, others on 
antiquity. Actually, the classic for- 
mulations of these rival theories are 
not so very novel nor so very antique. 
More attention should be paid to their 
appearance in recent history. For 
serious decisions on education are 
sometimes made on the basis of false 
conceptions concerning what is tra- 
ditional, or concerning some apparent 
Wave of the Future. 

In this brief summary I wish to 
present a framework to correct a 
chronological confusion that seems to 
have had great persistence. What 
generation is the original habitat of 
the chief schemes that are being put 
before us for a decision? I shall not 
take time to do justice to any one of 
these philosophies; my purpose is not 
to evaluate each theory, but to date 
it, and to tell enough about it to 
identify “new friends with old faces.” 
If I seem to personify whole move- 
ments in a few spokesmen, it is because 
of the conviction that a struggle 
becomes intellectually profitable only 
for those who turn to the vigorous 


defense of each position by its own 
leaders. 

When did this controversy start? 
A hundred years ago learning was 
still, as in the Middle Ages, supposed 
to be the handmaid of religion. Much 
emphasis was placed on theology. 
(Today this often seems to be the 
only subject not offered in a univer- 
sity catalogue.) And in his prepara- 
tion for university work, the student 
still, as in the Middle Ages, devoted 
his time largely to Latin grammar. 
The “grammar school,’ literally, 
and “‘Theology, the Queen of the 
Sciences” —these phrases supply the 
key. Even the Renaissance had not 
fundamentally altered this educa- 
tional system, and it reached its 
supreme expression only when it was 
already on the way out. For the 
classic statement of this conception is 
John Henry Newman’s Idea of a 
University (1852-58). In this book 
Newman sets forth the principles of 
liberal education which he had known 
at Oxford before his conversion to the 
Catholic Church, while Oxford was 
still, as he called it, “a medieval 
university.” He says at the beginning: 
Many changes has my mind gone 
through: here it has known no variation 
or vacillation of opinion. . . . Those prin- 
ciples, which I am now to set forth under 
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the sanction of the Catholic Church, were 
my profession at that early period of my 
life, when religion was to me more a mat- 
ter of feeling and experience than of faith. 


And if he ventures to continue a 


discussion, already so protracted, it is 
because the subject of Liberal Education, 
and of the principles on which it must be 
conducted, has ever had a hold upon my 
own mind; and because I have lived the 
greater part of my life in a place which 
has all that time been occupied in a series 
of controversies . . . bearing upon it.! 


This was the older education that 
dominated English and American 
universities in the early nineteenth 
century, after many generations of 
success. I say success, for the uni- 
versities in England and America 
turned out many excellent minds. If 
the real test of an educational system 
is the general level of intellectual life 
among its graduates, a comparison 
with our own achievement can only 
make us blush. 

Rather than blush, some American 
educators urge that we revive this 
education and apply it in modern 
ways. They do not pretend that it is 
new. They would prefer to call it 
perennial. It aimed especially at 
developing the ability to reason, and 
to express ideas clearly and per- 
suasively. Like science, it gave a 
high place to mathematics. Theology 
was approached through logic, and 
Newman even calls logic “a sort of 
rhetoric.”” Anyone whose own expe- 
rience does not equip him to appre- 
ciate what can be done for the mind 
by merely translating Greek or Latin, 
should read Newman’s amusing chap- 
ter, “Elementary Studies.” When 
Mark Van Doren in his Liberal Edu- 


cation recommends “grammar,” or 
1London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1910. pp. 4, I. 
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any other subject of the medieval 
trivium and quadrivium, he means 
something much broader and more 
interesting than the average school- 
boy, or schoolmaster, would think of 
at first. Nor does religious mean 
puritanical. The medieval university 
did not try to care for the student’s 
morals. In the lower schools, the 
teachers spent their time teaching 
grammar and mathematics, not char- 
acter, the senses, creative art, or even 
sports. Their concern was with the 
intellect. 

The movement to revive this kind 
of education has had a great stimulus 
in the rebirth of Scholastic philos- 
ophy, especially the rationalism of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, recommended 
by Pope Leo XIII in an Encyclical, 
Aeterni Patris (1880). Americans of 
this school of thought have drawn 
nourishment, via Jacques Maritain, 
from the highly rational French tra- 
dition, and Chicago today smacks of 
Paris. This Scholastic development 
has taken place since the time of 
Newman, who at the end of his life, 
in 1879, was made a cardinal by 
Pope Leo XIII. Thus, Newman him- 
self was educated in a ‘philosophy less 
medieval than that advocated by 
Mortimer Adler at the University of 
Chicago. And the influence of this 
movement has not been confined to 
Catholics and Scholastic philosophers. 
One need only read the J/dea of a 
University alongside the writings of 
President Hutchins to see that this 
conception of intellectual advance- 
ment is by no means dead, but very 
much alive. It has won a recognition 
that cannot be ignored. It has left 
its impress on the very “modern” 
Harvard report, General Education in 
a Free Society. 











VICTORIAN CHRONOLOGY 


HEN John Dewey’s “Challenge 

to Liberal Thought”’ (concern- 
ing college education) appeared in 
Fortune in 1944, it was praised in at 
least one editorial as showing the 
youthfulness of its author: “He cer- 
tainly does not want us to go back to 
an education which makes literature 
paramount, and literature from pre- 
scientific eras at that.”” Dewey’s pro- 
posal to turn liberal education into a 
scientific training in modern voca- 
tions “‘won’t be easy—but it is likely 
to be easier than getting everybody 
to study the classics and a good deal 
more relevant to modern problems.’ 
I am afraid some “‘scientific edu- 
cators’ would see nothing wrong 
here. But it would be hard to mix up 
chronology more completely. 

John Dewey, then eighty-four years 
old, had held for half a century the 
views that were being praised. This 
“youthful” revolt was an old revolt 
before Dewey was born. It formed 
the substance of the attacks on 
Oxford by the utilitarian Edinburgh 
Review, partly answered in Newman's 
Idea of a University. And it did not 
develop as a reaction against “getting 
everybody to study the classics,” for 
it preceded the proposals of Matthew 
Arnold—taken up by liberal-arts col- 
leges in state universities—that 
“everybody” in a democracy ought to 
study the best literature. The idea 
that education should be entirely 
scientific seemed relatively new in the 
1850's. It was preached by Herbert 
Spencer, who was in many ways a 
typical mid-Victorian thinker. In the 
Westminster Review for July, 1859, 
in his article, “What Knowledge Is 
of Most Worth?” he concludes, 
the uniform reply is—Science. This is 
the verdict on all the counts. . . . For 
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that interpretation of national life, past 
and present, without which the citizen 
cannot rightly regulate his conduct, 
the indispensable key is—Science. Alike 
for the most perfect production and 
highest enjoyment of art in all its forms, 
the needful preparation is still—Science. 
And for purposes of discipline—intel- 
lectual, moral, religious—the most effi- 
cient study is, once more—Science.? 

John Dewey, too, in one aspect of his 
complex educational philosophy, finds 

“transcendant value” in experimental 
science, technology, and democracy 
(the latter being, in his opinion, a 
social method approximating the 
method of experimental science). 

It was Thomas Henry Huxley, 
however, who popularized the claims 
for science as the distinctive educa- 
tion for the new age. For example, in 
“On the Study of Zoology,” two 
years after the appearance of the 
article by Spencer from which I have 


just quoted, he said, 


The whole of modern thought is steeped 
in science o « « CVER the mere man of 
letters, who affects to ignore and despise 
science, is unconsciously impregnated 
with her spirit, and indebted for his best 
products to her methods. ... She is 
teaching the world that the ultimate 
court of appeal is observation and exper- 
iment, and not authority ... she is 
creating a firm and living faith in the 
existence of immutable moral and physical 
laws, perfect obedience to which is the high- 
est possible aim of an intelligent being.® 
This Victorian optimism was shat- 
tered when we found that some 
nations most advanced in science did 
not always show a firm faith in immu- 
table moral laws. We can say today 
that observation and experiment gave 
us the atomic bomb; but physicists 


LXXI 4 PP- 39-40. 
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like Arthur H. Compton do not find 
here the ultimate court of appeal. In 
1866 Huxley painted a picture of 
London “‘between the shocks of two 
fearful calamities” a couple of cen- 
turies earlier: 


about this time in 1666, the death-rate 
had sunk to nearly its ordinary amount; 
a case of plague occurred only here and 
there, and the richer citizens who had 
flown from the pest had returned to their 
dwellings. . . . The newly-kindled hope 
was deceitful. The great plague, indeed, 
returned no more; but what it had done 
for the Londoners, the great fire, which 
broke out in the autumn of 1666, did for 
London... . 


In modern times, “if the noble first 
President of the Royal Society could 
revisit the upper air,” we might 
expect him to be “anxious to know 
how often London had been burned 
down since his time,” and we could 
answer with smug complacency: 

we never allow even a street to burn 
down. And if he asked how this had 
come about, we should have to explain 
that the improvement of natural knowl- 
edge has furnished us with dozens of 
machines for throwing water upon fires.‘ 


One century after Huxley, we could 
add that scientific knowledge has 
found out how to burn down the 
streets of London, in spite of machines 
for throwing water upon fires. And 
we have not yet educated men to 
know the value of peace and good will. 
Even after the blitz of London, John 
Dewey was still in essential agreement 
with Huxley’s conclusion, “that there 
is but one kind of knowledge and 
but one method of acquiring it.” 
Dewey refuses to admit that “one 
method obtains in natural science 
and another, radically different, in 
moral questions.” 


‘Tbid., pp. 210-17. 
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Huxley conjures up to the imagina- 
tion some plain speaker who could 
have told the Londoners in the 
benighted seventeenth century that 
“if the return of such misfortunes was 
ever rendered impossible . . . the one 
thing needful for compassing this end 
was” that they should encourage 
the development of natural science. 
He dismisses contemptuously polit- 
ical crusading, sense of humor, and 
religious seriousness: 


one may picture to one’s self how har- 
moniously the holy cursing of the Puritan 
of that day would have chimed in with the 
unholy cursing and crackling wit of the 
Rochesters and Sedleys, and with the 
revilings of the political fanatics, if my 
imaginary plain dealer had gone on to 
say, that, if the return of such misfor- 
tunes . . . were ever rendered impossible, 
it would not be in virtue of the victory of 
the faith of Laud, or of that of Milton; 
and as little, by the triumph of repub- 
licanism, as by that of monarchy.§ 


And we in turn can picture how 
Huxley would have reviled the still 
more novel idea of educating modern 
men in giving more consideration to 
the great books which express repub- 
licanism and the faith of Laud, or the 
crackling wit which has been directed 
against war and despotic author- 
itarianism. At the opening of a Sci- 
ence College at Birmingham, Huxley 
denied that “the subject-matter of 
classical education is of such direct 
value to the student of physical sci- 
ence as to justify the expenditure of 
valuable time” upon it, and demanded 
(italics mine) “‘an unhesitating faith 
that the free employment of reason, 
in accordance with scientific method, 
is the sole method of reaching the 
truth.” Equally restrictive, John 
Dewey, in the Fortune article I have 
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referred to, indicates a strong belief 
that education should be subjected to 
a purge; he insists on the “deliberate 
omission of that which has served its 
time,” with some pointed allusions 
both to the new Scholastics and to 

“persons whose education is predom- 
inantly literary.” For “it is true in 
education as elsewhere that the Great 
Bad is the mixing together of things 
that are contrary and opposed.” So 
in 1866 Huxley had expressed his 
belief that the scientific spirit was 
fated ‘‘to extend itself into all depart- 
ments of human thought, and to 
become co-extensive with the range 


of knowledge.” 


HE excessive claims for science 

made in the early days of middle— 
nineteenth century enthusiasm doubt- 
less had a beneficial effect. It took a 
strong drive to push science into an 
important place in the curriculum of 
higher education. There is no doubt 
that science is firmly established in 
our colleges; even the schemes dubbed 
“reactionary” have never proposed 
that it be dropped. Today, almost all 
professors, whatever their own sub- 
jects, whatever their own prejudices, 
would agree that it is no longer pos- 
sible to consider anyone liberally edu- 
cated who has not understood the 
method, caught the spirit, and learned 
the main facts and principles of 
science. And most of them would 
agree with Huxley and with Charles 
W. Eliot that “the characteristic dis- 
cipline of science can be imparted 
only through the laboratory method.” 
By 1gto, the place of science was 
admitted; already Eliot, an admirer 
of Herbert Spencer, could write as if 
this fight need no longer be fought: 
Indeed, experience during the past fifty 
years seems to have proved that fewer 
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minds are naturally inclined to scientific 
study than to linguistic or historical 
study; so that if some science is to be 
learnt by everybody, the amount of such 
study should be limited to acquiring in 
one or two sciences knowledge of the 
scientific method in general. So much 
scientific training is indeed universally 
desirable.® 

As early as 1865, Jowett, the great 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
wrote, 

There is a great change in education at 
the Universities, especially at Oxford. 
When I was an undergraduate [1836-39] 
we were fed upon Bishop Butler and 
Aristotle’s Ethics and almost all teaching 
leaned to the support of authority.’ 
Now, he mentions new subjects like 
physical science, and the philosophic 
thought which lies at the basis of 
science. An improvement in “humane 
letters” he mentions as having ap- 
peared in the reading of—Is he going 
to say Shakespeare and Milton? No!— 
Bacon, Locke, and Mill. And even 
Huxley praised Jowett’s university 
for sinking so much money in equip- 
ment for teaching science during the 
twenty years after 1854. Meanwhile 
other institutions were pushing for- 
ward on this new front. 

Both theologian and scientist can 
say with Spencer, “necessary and 
eternal as are its truths, all Science 
concerns all mankind for all time,” 
but they would recommend different 
things under the name of “science.” 
Both aim to train the intellect, but 
the natural scientist would do it 
through the senses. Neither Scholas- 
tic nor scientific education handles 
directly moral and artistic training, 
though both claim to be most ben- 


SE ssays on Education. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, Ig1I. p. ix. eornnees edition). 

7Adamson, John William. lish Education 
1789-1902. Cambridge, England: Y Cae Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. p. 417. 
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eficial, indirectly, in those two fields. 
Newman says—and it might be 
Hutchins speaking, or it might be 
Huxley—that a “University, taken 
in its bare idea,” 

. contemplates neither moral impres- 
sion nor mechanical production; it pro- 
fesses to exercise the mind neither in art 
nor in duty; its function is intellectual 
culture. . . . It educates the intellect to 
reason well in all matters, to reach out 
towards truth, and to grasp it.® 
Both Newman and Huxley can write 
with an Aristotelian clarity, a dry 
white light, very different from the 
Platonic charm of the humanists or 
the jargon of so many educational 
writers. 

Perhaps the sharpest contrast in 
American education today is between 
these two forms of rationalistic educa- 
tion, Scholastic and scientific; the 
one turning ultimately toward the 
supernatural, the other dealing only 
with the natural. Yet in the pres- 
ence of a common enemy they are 
found to have much in common. 


HE next movement in education 

has had more influence than any 
other in molding the American col- 
lege. It made a dramatic bid for pub- 
lic attention in the seventies and 
agen with Matthew Arnold’s re- 
ply to the /aissez faire liberals and 
scientists. Their spokesman and phi- 
losopher, Herbert Spencer, had been 
thoroughly consistent, in that he was 
not only the father of “‘progressive”’ 
education but also carried into eco- 
nomic and social theory the same 
reliance on the undisciplined indi- 
vidual. (By one of those ironies which 
enliven the history of ideas, modern 
American “‘progressives,’’ who stand 


8Newman, op. cit., pp. 125-26. 
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so close to Spencer in their views on 
the content and method of education, 
have swung around to a position 
diametrically opposed to him in social 
theory.) Spencer, in The Man versus 
the State, denounced as “measures of 
coercive rule, looming on us near at 
hand or in the distance,” such schemes 
as tax-supported schools, public li- 
braries, museums, and “‘endowment 
of research.” The Enc yclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences summarizes some 
of Spencer’s views thus: 

There must be no public mint and no 
state postal system, for those things are 
done best which men do themselves. 
Finally, there must be no state educa- 
tion, on the grounds, first, that a parent 
has a right to provide whatever form of 
education he chooses for his children, 
and, second, that the child can be just as 
good a member of society without it, 
since the moral sense develops inde- 
pendently of education, and ignorance 
has no connection with evildoing.® 

All American colleges have heard 
this latter argument, and some have 
acted on it as a gospel. If judgments 
of value must be left to untutored 
individual feeling, the humanities 
have no serious function in an educa- 
tional system. They may still be tol- 
erated, condescendingly, so long as 
they provide “harmless use of leisure 
time.” But just let them cease to be 
““harmless”—venture to dictate pol- 
icy! Many educational planners must 
agree with Somerset Maugham when 
he declares, in his autobiography, The 
Summing Up, that the value of art 
“lies in its effects”: “If it can only 
give pleasure, however spiritual that 
pleasure may be, it is of no great 
consequence or at least of no more 
consequence than a dozen oysters and 
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a pint of Montrachet.’"* Many pro- 
fessors in the humanities still do not 
dare claim more than Huxley would 
allow when he assumed that 

the subjects of all knowledge are divisible 
into two groups, matters of science and 
matters of art; for all things with which 
the reasoning faculty alone is occupied, 
come under the province of science . . . 
all things feelable, all things which stir 
our emotions, come under the term of 
art, in the sense of the subject-matter of 
the aesthetic faculty." 


This mid-Victorian scientist’s view 
means that the humanities have no 
rational knowledge to offer, but only 
aesthetic experience. This stream 
of thought in Huxley is a dashing 
cascade of hope; a plunge in it is 
invigorating. It has later descended 
into the flats of quiet despair. When 
Bertrand Russell says, “Science has 
nothing to say about ‘values,’” he 
probably has most modern professors 
of science in agreement with him; but 
few, I think, would be quite so hope- 
less as to accept his companion 
statement—“‘what science cannot dis- 
cover, mankind cannot know.” 
Perhaps today we can grant this 
minimum to Herbert Spencer’s argu- 
ment: Until values are scientifically 
known—that is, verifiable by objec- 
tive measurement in such a way that 
any sane investigator will accept 
formulations that he has not himself 
discovered—until values are thus 
known, no purely scientific education 
is justified ; in imposing any discipline 
beyond science itself. If education is 
to be one hundred-per cent scientific, 
then values must be left to private 


‘0New York: Literary Guild of America, 1938. 
Pp. 302. 

“Huxley, op. cit., p. 319. 

'2Religion and Science. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1935. pp. 223, 243- 
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feeling, until science brings in some 
unquestionable value judgments—too 
little and too late. All through the 
twentieth century, Dewey and his 
followers have assured us that a sci- 
ence of social values is just around the 
corner, but until we glimpse its face, 
the skeptic still has a right to ask, 
“Who is to say what is best?” 

The man who can say is the man 
who knows “the best that has been 
thought and said in the world.” This 
is the answer offered by those who 
believe that there is some knowledge 
not covered by science. It is this 
humanistic equipment which gives 
Bertrand Russell himself the right to 
assert, as he does in his History of 
Western Philosophy, that Hegel cannot 
be pardoned “for departing from logic 
in order to be free to advocate 
crimes,” or, “it is not the psychology 
of the romantics that is at fault; it is 
their standard of values.’”’ How does 
Russell know that a romantic enjoy- 
ment of cruelty is bad? He says, in 
the last chapter of the same work, 


science alone, for example, cannot prove 
that it is bad to enjoy the infliction of 
cruelty. Whatever can be known, can be 
known by means of science; but things 
which are legitimately matters of feeling 
lie outside its province." 


Again we hear an echo of that 
severe creed popularized by Huxley— 
now with a tone as pessimistic and 
defeated as Dewey’ s, from the 18g0’s 
to the 1940's, was optimistic and 
aggressive. Yet Russell’s mind is rich 
in humane and rational wisdom, for 
it was nourished on the humane cul- 
ture which the nineteenth-century 
English aristocratic families took for 
granted. 


183New York: Simon and Schuster, 1945. p. 834. 
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Universities in the English-speaking 
world, which have served a cli- 
entéle increasingly democratic for the 
past hundred years, have not been 
willing to let humane wisdom decay 
and disappear with the last scions 
of British nobility. As a matter of 
fact, in our liberal colleges today, 
Russell’s History of Western Philos- 
ophy would find no place in courses 
in science, nor for that matter in the- 
ology or in Latin grammar. They 
would be studied in the newer sub- 
jects, often in courses which pro- 
fessors who have not advanced 
beyond the Victorians Huxley and 
Spencer still dismiss contemptuously 
as “‘literary.” 


IGHT years after Spencer’s 

“modern” essay, “What Knowl- 
edge Is of Most Worth?” appeared 
Essays on a Liberal Education (by 
several authors, 1867) which was 
“the first professional advocacy .. . 
of a humanism in education based 
upon the recognition of modern 
literature.”** And Matthew Arnold, 
from about that same time, through- 
out the rest of his life—spent as a 
professional inspector of schools—was 
carrying on his campaign. He stressed 
the educational value of what he 
usually called “literature,” which 
often turns out to be the study of a 
whole civilization. He was very 
explicit about this: 
. . . by knowing ancient Greece, I under- 
stand knowing her as the giver of Greek 
art, and the guide to a free and right use 
of reason and to scientific method, and 
the founder of our mathematics and 
physics and astronomy and biology,—I 
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understand knowing her as all this, 
and not merely knowing certain Greek 


poems, and histories, and treatises, and ‘ 


speeches,—so as to the knowledge of 
modern nations also." 

He is skeptical of the value of “the 
Greek and Latin studies of our school- 
boys.” In Friendship’s Garland (1871), 
Arnold makes fun of the British aris- 
tocrat’s faith in “the grand, old, 
fortifying, classical curriculum.” And 
on the next page, while he does not 
deny the place that science was 
already winning for itself, Arnold 
ridicules a certain type of educator 
with “modern views.” 

“We must be men of our age,” he used 
to say. “Useful knowledge, living lan- 
guages, and the forming of the mind 
through observation and experiment, 
these are the fundamental articles of my 
educational creed.”” Or, as I have heard 
his pupil Bottles put it in his expansive 
moments after dinner. . . . “Original 
man, Silverpump! fine mind! fine system! 
None of your antiquated rubbish—all 
practical work—latest discoveries in sci- 
ence—mind constantly kept excited—lots 
of interesting experiments—lights of all 
colours—fizz! fizz! bang! bang! That’s 
what I call forming a man.’’!6 

What Arnold had to offer was some- 
thing still more modern, and to the 
bright fresh middle-class youth still 
more interesting. In matters of re- 
ligion Arnold is generally recognized 
as an ultramodernist, but the other 
things he advocates have often been 
mistaken for the idols of conserva- 
tism. This misinterpretation of Arnold 
is easy to slip into, because of his very 
British manner of solving new prob- 
lems by the use of traditional phrases 
and institutions. (American educators 
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tend to mislead in the opposite way, 
constantly revising their jargon and 
their machinery to do the same old 
things.) 

Arnold attacked as “anarchy” such 
rugged individualism as Spencer’s 
laissez faire economics, scorn for any 
public support of schools, and emphasis 
on individual differences i in education. 
Culture, said Arnold—and he gave 
the word its present-day meaning in 
English— 

Culture indefatigably tries, not to make 
what each raw person may like, the rule 
by which he fashions himself; but to 
draw ever nearer to a sense of what is 
indeed beautiful, graceful, and becoming, 
and to get the raw person to like that.” 


He was not afraid of the word “‘col- 
lective,” and he argued that 

the expansion of our humanity, to suit 
the idea of perfection which culture 
forms, must be a general expansion. 
Perfection, as culture conceives it, is not 
possible while the individual remains 
isolated. The individual is required, 
under pain of being stunted and enfeebled 
in his own development if he disobeys, to 
carry others along with him in his march 
towards perfection. 


He urged the view, startingly fresh to 
his audience, that liberalism need not 
say “that State is best which governs 
least,” but can use the power of the 
government to achieve popular ends. 
“To use the State is simply to use 
co-operation of a superior kind.” He 
dared to recommend equality, even in 
education. Most educators then, and 
many educators now, would disagree 
with Arnold and prefer to “channel” 
the great mass of students into voca- 
tional training, leaving them to 


"Culture and Anarchy. New.York: Macmillan 
Company, 1924. p. 14. 
8]bid., p. 11. 
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acquire very unequal degrees of cul- 
tural education. Already Arnold was 
rejecting the mid-century conception 
of liberal which had meant “doing 
as one likes.” By the 1880’s, Spencer 
was complaining that such men were 
changing the meaning of /ieral. 


WIDE and influential public in 

all parts of the English-speaking 
world was reached effectively by 
Arnold’s essays and addresses. As a 
defense of liberal education, their 
influence on our colleges, even today, 
can hardly be measured. For Arnold 
was able to make clear to the average 
public-spirited citizen—so very im- 
portant in the control of American 
education—why certain intangibles 
were worth all the money and care it 
takes to maintain them. The clerical 
control and sectarian nature of so 
many of our colleges, along with the 
emphasis on Latin, were beginning to 
fade out. What replaced them was a 
combination of science and the human- 
ities. The triumph of science consti- 
tuted the chief argument for the 
modern humanities. As Arnold put it: 


The mediaeval Universities came into 
being, because the supposed knowledge, 
delivered by Scripture and the Church, 
so deeply engaged men’s hearts. 

But now, says Professor Huxley, concep- 
tions of the universe fatal to the notions 
held by our forefathers have been forced 
upon us by physical science. Grant to 
him that they are thus fatal, that the new 
conceptions must and will soon become 
current everywhere . . . the importance 
of humane letters in a man’s training 
becomes not less, but greater, in propor- 
tion to the success of modern science in 
extirpating what it calls “mediaeval 
thinking.’ 


Discourses in America, pp. 338-39- 
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' To scholastic and laboratory meth- 
|ods we must add, then, a newer “dis- 
cipline” more flexible than either. In 
terms of subject-matter, this meant a 
‘boom in history (and social studies), 
‘modern languages, philosophy and 
literature in English, including Greek 
and Latin writings in translation. 
These modern humanities have ex- 
panded ever since. They now include 
the fine arts, so that today a person 
of liberal culture is expected to have 
had an introduction not only to the 
best that has been thought and said 
in the world, but also to the best that 
has been created in art and music. 
Even Oxford, citadel of “Classical 
'Greats,” has organized, since the 
first world war, a rival, ‘Modern 
Greats,” which includes politics, phi- 
losophy, and economics. And advo- 
cates of this liberal education have 
included in “the best that has been 
ithought”—to use Arnold’s words— 
‘what has been done by such men as 
Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Dar- 
win.” This was reciprocal, for Huxley 
had said, twenty-one years earlier, 
‘nothing would grieve me more than 
to see literary training other than a 
very prominent branch of education: 
indeed, I wish that real literary dis- 
cipline were far more attended to than 
it is.”2° Both scientists and humanists 
have in common their respect for 
direct experience with the primary 
sources of knowledge, in the lab- 
pratory or in firsthand contact with 
the greatest minds through reading 
masterpieces. They keep the student 
away from textbooks as much as 
possible. 

In his famous address, “‘ Literature 
and Science,” delivered by him in 
middle-western as well as eastern cities 
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in 18°3-84, Arnold replied to some 
of Huxley’s excessive claims. Here 
Arnold took sharp issue with those 
who had thought a student’s higher 
education in “‘a great industrious 
community such as that of the United 
States” should be devoted to the 
scientific principles of one’s own voca- 
tion. Arnold contended that an edu- 
cation to develop all the powers of 
human nature (moral, intellectual, 
esthetic, social) was “fitted for all 
sorts and conditions of men, whatever 


their pursuits may be,” including 
those preparing themselves “for the 
pork trade in Chicago.” It is this 


rejection of vocational education that 
is new; Dewey’s vocationalism as a 
means of liberal education is not new. 
Prescientific universities had prepared 
for “‘the liberal professions,” and 
aimed to train gentlemen for their life 
work as clergymen, teachers, and 
statesmen. Before Arnold, the dis- 
tinction was not between the liberal 
and the vocational aspects of the 
education of each well-rounded indi- 
vidual in a democracy. The older 
distinction was between education for 
those privileged to follow a free pro- 
fession and those predestined to more 
laborious lives, who might be danger- 
ously maladjusted if they had a taste 
of “higher things.” This socially 
“functional” distinction is still rec- 
ommended by many who think the 
average student is now asked to study 
too many “cultural” subjects that he 
will never find any use for. According 
to this view, the specific humanistic 
subjects should not be dropped from 
our education, but they should be 
reserved primarily for those who wish 
to become specialized practitioners— 
writers, artists, social workers, phi- 
lologists, and so on. Such social 
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stratification, even if it be carried 
out with psychological devices as 
modern and efficient as any used by 
Hitler, remains essentially reaction- 
ary, though it is sometimes thought 
to be “progressive.” 

Passionate misuse of such terms 
as “progressive” and “traditional” 
might be diminished by a clearer 
understanding of the chronology of 
educational history. Most educators 
do not seem to realize that the serious 
study of modern languages or of 
English literature, at Oxford for 
example, came later than the study 
of science. (For some comparative 
dates, the first honor examination in 
the following new “schools” were as 
follows: Science, 1853; English, 1898; 
Modern Languages, 1905). Among 
natural scientists and mathematicians 
today, there are few followers of 
Spencer who go “all out”’ for science 
and science alone. Those who do may 
still maintain that their faith is wise; 
but they cannot maintain that it is 
new. When men praise scientific 
education, they should not ignore facts. 


N EVERY decade since Matthew 

Arnold spoke in Chicago, there 
have been found in America some of 
the world’s most ardent advocates of 
humanistic education; for example, 
Irving Babbitt at Harvard, followed 
by Stuart Sherman at the University 
of Illinois, and then Norman Foerster, 
with his School of Letters at the 
University of Iowa. But the modern 
humanities have also included such 
“antihumanistic” professors as Kitt- 
redge, Veblen, Allen Tate, Charles 
Beard. Recently there has been a 
move, led by St. John’s College in 
Maryland, to combine Scholasticism 
with humane letters and “what has 
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been done by such men as Copernicus, 
Galileo, Newton, Darwin.” Even in 
other colleges, religious thought has 
been kept in the curriculum, as liter- 
ature rather than metaphysics; and 
Latin and Greek have not been 
entirely liquidated. 

The twentieth-century college of 
“liberal arts and sciences” was formed 
by this fusion—with a certain tension 
between its three component ele- 
ments. This tension has never ended, 
and perhaps we do not want it to 
end. It has helped stimulate intel- 
lectual activity, and all of these 
types of education feed on critical 
discussion, the sharper the better. 
Each would claim for its own subject 
what Herbert Spencer says of science, 
that it “‘makes constant appeal to 
individual reason. Its truths are not 
accepted on authority alone; but all 
men are at liberty to test them.” The 
key concepts here are individual, 
truths, liberty, reason, all men; and 
each of these is rejected by a move- 
ment that was formulated still later 
in the nineteenth century. 

For even the modern humanists 
cannot claim to have spoken the latest 
word on education. They need not 
quarrel with the scientists about it, 
for that honor belongs to those who 
frankly propose to use the college as 
an instrument for conditioning each 
individual to the “behavior pattern”’ 
of a group. Whenever we find this 
“conditioning” and “indoctrination” 
used deliberately to “adjust” a people 
to social programs of which we dis- 
approve, we call it “ totalitarian.’ 
But it is represented also in American 
educational thought. Its advocates, 
whether Fascist, Marxist, or Amer- 
ican, have usually called it “scientific,” 

[Continued on page 446) 











G.I.’s Evaluate a Freshman 
English Course 


Hy PAUL BUNYAN ANDERSON 


The Enlightenment of a Teacher 


E prophecy that veterans 
returning to college in Amer- 
ica will be “better adjusted to 

other human beings”’ than their class- 


| mates fresh from high school or, for 


that matter, than their college teach- 
ers,! is now finding abundant sub- 


_ Stantiation on college campuses on 


this side of the Atlantic. At Otterbein 


College in the second semester of the 


/ academic year 1945-46, I met a sec- 
| tion of freshman English six days a 
| week so that veterans entering college 
' as Freshmen in the middle of the year 


could complete a year’s work in 


| English by the end of the semester in 
| June. I had twenty-four G.I.’S, rep- 


resenting every branch of the armed 
forces from the air corps to the sub- 


| marine service, every war theater, and 
_ perhaps every variety of social, reli- 
gious, and educational interest and 


' States. 


outlook to be found in the United 
This section represented the 


_upper half of the group of entering 
| Freshmen in English competence as 


measured by a placement test. Their 


| percentile rankings as measured by an 
' intelligence test ranged from 64 to 100 
| with 9 ratings in percentiles running 
| from 14 to gg and L ratings from 
| 62 to gg. 


. Erle Grinnell, 


1This phrase is quoted from an article by John 
“When the G.I. Goes to College,” 


' Journat or HicHer Epucation (XVII, May, 
' 1946, pp. 243-46). 
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In addition to their higher average 
age and their obvious masculinity, the 
chief characteristic which  distin- 
guished this class from our wartime 
classes of coeds, preachers, and 4-F’s 
was psychological. These students 
were innocent of the usual undergrad- 
uate inhibitions which make full 
participation and free discussion in 
any class unlikely. Much to the 
teacher’s surprise, they were willing 
and able to tell him when and where 
the shoe pinched. Full participation 
in the educational enterprise of every 
member of the class is an experience 
the college teacher is inadequately 
prepared for. These G.I.’s were noth- 
ing if not articulate and a daily source 
of surprising comments which led 
their teacher to consider afresh the 
content, methods, and ultimate objec- 
tives of the course. Themes, class- 
room and private observations, oral 
reports, and a final evaluative exam- 
ination with discussion questions for- 
mulated by the students and the 
teacher provided a lively running 
commentary on the course, which will 
perhaps interest other teachers if 
given in brief summary. 

With the advice and approval of 
two colleagues, Lyle Michael, pro- 
fessor of chemistry, and John Wen- 
rick, professor of psychology and 
philosophy, and some words of caution 
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and dismay from several colleagues, I 
decided that this section of English 
toI-102 would be concerned with 
reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing, would make wide use of the 
college library and current period- 
icals, and would ask each student to 
own and use a Webster's Collegiate 
Dictionary, W.S.Howell’s Problems 
and Styles of Communication, and 
Mabel Strong’s 4 Refresher in College 
Composition. Because of the paper 
shortage the dictionaries did not 
arrive even by the end of the semester, 
but the rest of the program was at 
least started according to plan, and 
the course developed as the constant 
interplay between the teacher and the 
G.I.’s daily determined. Evaluation 
and redirection of activities were 
present in every week of the course. 
On nothing was there unanimity of 
opinion, but through the semester 
there was a growing disposition to 
tolerate and respect differences of 
opinion, taste, and interest. One and 
all developed a lively curiosity to dis- 
cover which of his classmates shared 
his views and which held other views 
with equal conviction. Vigorous and 
varied majority and minority groups 
appeared to back every conceivable 


position and some _ inconceivable 
positions. 

The most vigorous objections were 
those made to the formidable 


and abstract reading in W. S. Howell’s 
texts from great authors, which made 
this part of the course a great-books 
curriculum in miniature—Plato, Mill, 
Bacon, Milton, Spencer, Ruskin, 
Pater, Bagehot, and Becker. We 
began with Ruskin’s Sesame, which 
surprised me by rousing three fixed 
antagonisms in the majority of the 
class which led them to an unfavor- 
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able verdict—that a book almost one 
hundred years old, a book written by 
an Englishman, a book written by a 
man born with a gold spoon in his 
mouth, could not interest or please 
young Americans. A few of Ruskin’s 
G.I. readers, however, in attempting 
to state a more sophisticated objec- 
tion to him, discovered a method in 
his seeming digressions and decided 
that he had managed to encompass 
many rich and varied meanings and 
communicate them to his readers. 
They found that Ruskin’s humble and 
simple rule—Read to get the author's 
meaning—was the last thing most 
readers ever thought of doing, since 
they read habitually to find their own 
views reflected and reiterated. These 
students then thought of taking 
Ruskin’s dare to see whether his 
promise would come true—“if you 
read ten pages of a good book with real 
accuracy—you are forevermore in some 
measure an educated person.” Finally, 
many of them were ready to make 
allowances, even, for an Englishman 
who certainly had been born to 
wealth but who did devote his life and 
resources to providing educational 
opportunity for the classes denied 
education by the backward British. 
To make a long story shorter, not one 
of the great old books in Howell’s 
collection failed to find at least one or 
two warmly appreciative and under- 
standing minds and a limited respect 
and tolerance from a large number of 
student readers. A vocal minority, 
however, did recommend that the 
Howell book be discarded when I 
gave the course again. 

Mill was perhaps least generally 
esteemed, but Spencer survived even 
the discovery by a diligent searcher in 
the bound files of periodicals that he 
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was much admired and imitated by 
the Japanese. Carl Becker’s Every- 
man His Own Historian pleased every 
one, and Plato and Bagehot found 
their admirers. Walter Pater alone 
was limited to a single student mind 
who could grasp and relish what he 
had to say. This class, as a matter of 
fact, had but one student who was in 
the least bookish, out of a large num- 
ber whose primary interests were 
technological. 

Mabel E. Strong’s Refresher in Col- 
lege Composition, however, won nearly 
universal approval. Some students 
felt that she was uniformly successful 
in making them understand the rea- 
sons back of the rules. Some valued 
her help in meeting their most critical 
needs—grammar, spelling, sentence 
structure, revision, or theme planning 
and organization. Some relished her 
humor and resourcefulness in illustra- 
tions and clever exercises. A very 
few fully appreciated her excursions 
into the history of the English 
language. 

Despite the deficiency in the dic- 
tionary supply, the language area of 
the course might be considered to 
have been generally successful, had 
we not decided to take an eight- or 
nine-day excursion into semantics 
through library reading in its pop- 
ularizers.? The G.I.’s brought together 
a galaxy of startling but unwarranted 
conclusions sufficient to demonstrate 
that a little semantic learning is a 
dangerous thing. The majority of the 
G.I.’s credited the semanticists with a 
determination to solve all linguistic 
problems either by providing a lim- 
ited specific meaning for every word 
or by adding an infinite number of 

*Particularly S.I. Hayakawa’s Language in 
Action, and M.H. Goldberg’s “On Rereading 


Language in Action,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
April, 1946. 
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specific words to the English language 
to carry the load of the innumerable 
specific meanings which need to be 
communicated. No more complete 
reduction to absurdity of the whole 
linguistic enterprise has ever been 
achieved. A minority of the class, 
however, despite the misleading over- 
emphasis of the semanticists on man’s 
need to index, date, and _ specify, 
gained some appreciation of the generic 
and generalizing functions of words, 
and admitted that men need a word 
like ¢ree as well as words like oak, 
willow, pine, and palm. A smaller 
minority were disturbed by the 
semanticists’ disdain for maps of ter- 
ritories unknown, and doubtful of 
their respect for and skill in forms of 
language used by the arts and religion. 
The single preacher in the class 
belonged to the smallest minority of 
all—the minority favorable to seman- 
tics, who wished to study it more 
thoroughly , who thought others should 
study it, and who believed that some 
of its claims for producing a better 
world and a finer human society could 


be upheld. 


HE sections of the course devoted 

to written composition and to 
speech won as wide general approval 
as the reading assignments had re- 
received disapproval. The teacher 
was embarrassed by numerous flatter- 
ing comparisons with other less happy 
experiences which the students had 
had in these fields. 

The two most successful co-opera- 
tive speech efforts grew out of a 
strong interest in the periodicals 
available in the college library. First 
the class insisted that we take up the 
proposed loan to Britain, collect 
relevant material from the period- 
icals, and present it in class for discus- 
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sion and debate. Despite the dominant 
Anglophobia of the class, its initial 
clear majority against the British loan 
gave way to an informed and decisive 
majority for the loan—wich no one 
more amazed than the skeptical 
teacher, himself, who had to credit 
the miracle worked by democratic 
discussion before his very eyes. The 
second successful project was a series 
of reports on a wide range of con- 
temporary periodicals other than the 
Reader’s Digest, but beginning with a 
debate between a spokesman for the 
Reader’s Digest who found it met his 
every need, and another student who 
made it clear, even to his opponent, 
that for a student with a different 
kind of mind the Reader’s Digest left 
every important reading need unsat- 
isfied. Two bold boys took a chance 
on making reports on the A¢lantic 
Monthly and Harper’s—one of them 
reporting his discovery that his re- 
cently acquired brother-in-law read 
Harper’s as habitually as many people 
read the Reader’s Digest. One boy 
discovered Fortune, another insisted 
on trying his skill in reading The 
American Scholar and American Lit- 
erature, and a third read the Nation 
and the New Republic with great zest 
for contact with political opinions 
which had never before met his eye 
in print. The preacher made his first 
contact with the Christian Century 
and found it good. A Roman Cath- 
olic boy compared the Christian Cen- 
tury with Commonweal. Later, these 
two insisted on reviewing from the 
Protestant and from the Catholic 
angle of vision the series of articles in 
the Christian Century on the question 
“Can Protestantism Win America?” 

One student expressed the opinion 
that the reports would have been 
better if the teacher had given them, 
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but this objector was smothered 
under the protest of the articulate 
majority: “... but he could not 
have spoken in our language or from 
our point of view. We want to know 
what, if anything, these periodicals 
mean to students like ourselves.” 


E section of the final examina- 
tion permitted a self-appraisal of 
assets and liabilities of the individual 
student. Another section called for 
description of the methods of the 
teacher and estimates of his success or 
failure in getting specified results. 
These estimates were often too highly 
individual and personal to be given in 
detail here, but some of the general 
judgments of the G.I.’s on the course 
are of sufficient interest to be recorded. 
There was general agreement that 
the course gave satisfaction chiefly 
because freedom was maintained for 
the individual to speak and write, and 
feel that he counted. There were 
amazingly frequent favorable testi- 
monies “that this was the most inter- 
esting course this semester,” or “that 
this was the first English course I ever 
enjoyed,” or “that this course gave 
me more personal development and 
sense of growth than any speech 
course I ever had.” 

One veteran reaffirmed Grinnell’s 
prophecy from Biarritz about the 
inadequate adjustment of the teacher 
to his pupils: 

When I first came into this class I was 
completely lost. I realized I had to orient 
myself with you. I think the class as a 
whole made this discovery. We made it 
before you did. You were on one plane 
and we were far below that plane. You 
did not realize at that time that you must 
come down and help us up the rungs to 
that plane. You first must explain the 
advantages of the course. You did this 
eventually in our class, but I think I 
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would have got more if you had done so 
earlier. 


The preacher explained how fre- 
‘ quently he was forced to shift ground 
just when he was sure he had learned 
everything he could learn from one 
viewpoint: 

I had only known the dull high-school 
and the cramming service-school methods 
of learning. Both rejected my having 
any individuality or brains of my own. 
This was one of the first times I was 
allowed to run on my own leash and have 
some degree of freedom of ideas. I 
recently reread my first themes, which I 
considered practically masterpieces when 
I wrote them. They were a nice group of 
unrelated thoughts and sentences. It is 
‘hard for me to analyze any of your 
‘methods. I never quite understood what 
was going on, but I always ended up with 
a greater knowledge and a_ broader 
understanding. 


But the sharpest critical comment 
-came from the incorruptibly honest 
and intelligent H——, who could 
not altogether avoid some slightly 
favorable comments as he drove home 
his main contention that this course, 
though different from other English 
courses and strangely stimulating, 
could not escape his final judgment that 
as a matter of fact it was not English: 


I am still trying to decide whether we 
have been pursuing a course in philosophy 
or literature, or whether we were actually 

‘taking English. If I had wanted to study 
philosophy, I would have signed up for 
it. As you know by now, my weakness as 
a student is my complete scorn of any 
subject which does not interest me and 
‘my asset is my complete interest in and 
concentration on anything that does. I 
still have my own ideas and attitudes and 
nothing I have learned in here has 
changed them. I am no nearer now to 
going to the library and reading Harper’s, 
the American Scholar, and so on, than I 
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ever was. If any one asks me what I 
have learned from freshman English, I 
would not know what to tell him. 

In this course I feel I have made def- 
inite progress in my writing ability, but 
I also feel that my scorn for any subject 
I do not like has been deepened. I have 
acquired a deeper interest in writing, and 
if I thought I had the ability, I think 
that I would like to follow writing or 
reporting as a career. 

Since there are no panaceas for all 
that is wrong with college education, 
it is perhaps enough to conclude that 
a small margin of improvement over 
previous procedures is enough to jus- 
tify new methods in any college 
course. That small margin in favor 
of this course seems to be supported 
by the evidence the G.I.’s have been 
so generous in presenting. 

In the future I expect to ask my 
Freshmen to use a collection of mod- 
ern readings and to study Thomas F. 
Dunn’s and Charles A. Ranous’ 
Learning Our Language.’ Drake Uni- 
versity has been doing some valuable 
pioneering in a new approach and 
new methods for the first year of 
college English. Our experience at 
Otterbein would indicate that even 
our best students are incredibly naive 
and ignorant in their attitudes toward 
their own language. Whatever the 
extent of economic, political, or relig- 
ious illiteracy among American col- 
lege students, their linguistic illiteracy 
is nearly total. A freshman English 
course which would make Freshmen 


8Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown Company, 
1946. This approach was tried twice in experimental 
sections—once by the writer and once by Mr. 
Robert Price. That experiment is another story, sig- 
nificant at least in the ems motivation it provoked 
in the class. Present opinion at Otterbein looks with 
favor on trying out in the English teaching-methods 
course and perhaps in selected sections of Freshman 
English: H. F. Pommer and W.M. Sale, The Use of 
Language, F.S. Crofts and Company. 


[Continued on page 446] 

















Remedial Logic 


By LEWIS E. HAHN 


The Description of a Course Given to Undergraduates at the University of Missourt 


T IS coming to be recognized gen- 
erally that there are certain 
“phases of nonspecialized and 

nonvocational education that should 
be,” as Dean McConnell’s committee 
has it, 

the common possession . . . of educated 
persons as individuals and as citizens in a 
free society. There are certain ways of 
behaving, certain attitudes, and certain 
skills which may properly be expected of 
such individuals. Educated persons may 
reasonably be expected to speak effec- 
tively, read and write proficiently, make 
elementary computations accurately, and 
think critically.! 


In recognition of the fact that these 
fundamental skills are the least which 
should be expected of all college grad- 
uates, if not of every adult citizen, 
the College of Arts and Science at the 
University of Missouri has among its 
graduation requirements a section on 
basic skills. Most of its graduates, it 
is hoped, will have a high level of 
attainment in these skills, but all of 
them will possess a certain minimum 
proficiency. 

Among the basic skills is listed log- 
ical reasoning, and entering students 
who are deficient in a Logical Reason- 


1American Council on Education. 4 Design for 
General Education. Washington, ~’ C.: American 
Council on Education, 1944. 7. (American 
Council on Education Studies, Vol. VIII, No. 18, 
Series I.) 


ing Test? are required to pass, during 
one of the first three semesters, a 
three-hour course in logic. The De- 
partment of Philosophy accordingly 
schedules two varieties of elementary 
logic: Regular Logic for students 
electing the course, and Remedial 
Logic for those taking it to meet the 
basic-skills requirement. In general, 
there are approximately two students 
in Regular Logic for one in the other. 
The Department attempts to hold 
remedial classes down to twenty-five 
students or less and sets forty as the 
maximum for the regular sections. 

Before outlining the procedure fol- 
lowed in the remedial sections, how- 
ever, I should like to indicate three 
significant assumptions underlying the 
setting up of this requirement in the 
College of Arts and Science at the 
University of Missouri: first, a certain 
minimum level of logical reasoning 
should be expected of all students; 
second, logical reasoning, or critical 
thinking, involves skills which can be 
taught; and third, a course in ele- 
mentary logic, properly taught, can 
contribute significantly to the teach- 
ing of these skills. 

Perhaps the first of these assump- 


*So far, because of difficulties in setting up a 
testing program for large numbers of students, we 
have been unable to use a test in Logical Reasoning 
proper but have been forced to rely upon certain 
correlated tests given primarily for other purposes. 
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‘tions requires little or no comment. 
That a certain minimum level of log- 
ical reasoning, or critical thinking, 
should be expected of all students, 
particularly in a democracy, would 
‘probably be admitted by all. Precisely 
what that minimum should be may be 
difficult to determine, and practical 
considerations of expense, securing 
suitable staff, and the like, may be 
allowed to outweigh generally ac- 
cepted educational objectives. At 
the University of Missouri, roughly 
the lowest fifth of the entering Fresh- 
men are required to take Remedial 
Logic; but in view of the fact that 
these college men and women are 
likely to become leaders in their 
‘respective communities, this may be 
far too low a number. How low a 
minimum dare we risk? Can we 
.afford anything less than the max- 
imum level of critical thinking we can 
produce for all our students? In a 
democracy where people are expected 
‘to decide matters for themselves, we 
can hardly overemphasize the impor- 
tance of the kind of critical thinking 
which expresses itself in both the 
willingness and the ability to consider 
problems thoughtfully in the light of 
the relevant facts and reasons; for it 
is probably safe to say that we have 
‘never faced a more bewildering vari- 
ety of complicated, significant prob- 
lems than those which confront us 
today. If these problematic situa- 
tions are to be met by intelligent 
‘action rather than decided simply by 
the pressure of blind prejudice and 
bias or misguided special interest, we 
must have critical thinking—and on 
as wide a scale as possible. 

It is not enough that we have crit- 
ical thinking on the part of a few 
experts, for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship must be accepted 
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and carried out by the many. Neither 
the benefits derived from critical 
thinking nor the dangers inherent in 
uncritical habits of thought are merely 
individual matters: they concern all 
of us. Though it may be true that 
the technical details of such interna- 
tional problems as those of war and 
peace, control of atomic energy, world 
government, colonial policy, and pro- 
viding the necessities of life for many 
peoples; or such national problems as 
are involved in reconversion, full 
employment, labor relations, rising 
costs of living, housing, education, 
and good government; or any one of 
the major local difficulties will be 
worked out, if at all, only by experts, 
these problems and the proposed 
solutions for them raise questions for 
every citizen. He must weigh a load 
of information and misinformation, 
propaganda and fact, regarding such 
matters. At the polls he has to 
make decisions on the basis of his 
understanding and critical evaluation 
of the promises made and policies 
proposed in connection with them. 
And in addition to matters of this 
sort, he has in his everyday living a 
host of perplexities demanding the 
best thinking of which he is capable. 
Hence it is not difficult to establish 
the need for critical thinking. It 
seems clear that the student, or the 
adult citizen, for that matter, should 
be able to examine the material pre- 
sented to him through newspapers, 
radio, personal observation, and other 
sources, understand what it says or 
implies, as well as the assumptions 
back of it, weigh its reliability, deter- 
mine what it is evidence for, and 
decide how strong a case it makes for 
a given conclusion. He should learn 
how to detect fallacies in his own rea- 
soning as well as in that of others. 











REMEDIAL LOGIC 


The second assumption back of 
our remedial-logic program—namely, 
that critical thinking, or logical 
reasoning, involves skills which can 
be taught—may seem more ques- 
tionable; for many seem to think that 
critical thinking is identical with intel- 
ligence and that there is accordingly 
very little that can be done about 
uncritical thinking or poor reasoning. 
If one is intelligent, they hold, he 
reasons logically and thinks critically; 
and if he is weak in ability to reason 
logically or think clearly, he must be 
lacking in intelligence. Since it is an 
accepted fact in psychology that gen- 
eral intelligence, as expressed by the 
I.Q. (intelligence quotient), is not 
subject in most cases to significant 
improvement through training, these 
individuals suggest that we should do 
well to spend our time seeking intel- 
ligent persons to do the important 
thinking instead of wasting it on 
those not blessed with higher intelli- 
gence. This identification of general 
intelligence with ability to reason 
logically is, however, according to 
most investigators, a mistaken one. 
Numerous studies indicate that intel- 
ligence alone is no guaranty against 
holding false or fallacious beliefs. 
Though it is true that the kind of 
reasoning we are capable of doing is 
in part a product of our intelligence 
and available knowledge, it is also a 
function of certain skills which can 
be improved significantly through 
teaching. 

The character of these skills is made 
clear by Mr. Glaser’s definition of 
critical thinking. He declares that 


. the ability to think critically... 
involves three things: . . . an attitude 
of being disposed to consider in a thought- 
ful way the problems and subjects that 
come within the range of one’s experi- 
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ences, . . . knowledge of the methods of 
logical inquiry and reasoning, and... 
some skill in applying those methods. 
Critical thinking calls for a persistent 
effort to examine any belief or supposed 
form of knowledge in the light of the 
evidence that supports it and the further 
conclusions to which it tends. It also 
generally requires ability to recognize 
problems, to find workable means for 
meeting those problems, to gather and 
marshal pertinent information, to recog- 
nize unstated assumptions and values, to 
comprehend and use language with 
accuracy, clarity, and discrimination, to 
interpret data, to appraise evidence and 
evaluate arguments, to recognize the 
existence (or non-existence) of logical 
relationships between propositions, to 
draw warranted conclusions and gen- 
eralizations, to put to test the conclusions 
and generalizations at which one arrives, 
to reconstruct one’s patterns of beliefs 
on the basis of wider experience, and 
to render accurate judgments about spe- 
cific things and qualities in everyday life.’ 

If critical thinking does involve 
the attitude, the knowledge, and 
the skill indicated in Glaser’s account, 
the reasons for the third assumption 
of our remedial program—namely, 
that logic courses are uniquely fitted 
to contribute to the development of 
critical thinking—are soon apparent. 
They have for their special subject- 
matter the methods of logical inquiry 
and reasoning, knowledge of which is 
listed as a basic factor. They may be 
taught in such fashion as to be 
extremely valuable in developing skill 
in applying these methods. The atti- 
tude of being disposed to consider in a 
thoughtful way the problems and 
subjects that come within the range 
of one’s experience is a vital matter 

3Glaser, Edward M. An Experiment in the 
Development of Critical Thinking. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. 


pp- s-6 (Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contributions to Learning, No. 843). 
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which requires the united efforts of 
- our entire educational program. It is 
something toward which the teacher 
in every field may make a significant 
contribution. Perhaps the main value 
of logic courses in this connection is 
. the instrumental one of helping make 
the attitude effective through provid- 
ing knowledge of methods of logical 
inquiry and some practice in improv- 
ing skill in applying them. 

It is not assumed, of course, and I 
hope that my directing attention to 
the special value of other courses in 
connection with the significant atti- 
tude for critical thinking does not 
suggest, that other courses in the cur- 
‘riculum do not have value also in 
connection with knowledge of the 
_methods of logical inquiry and skill in 
their application. Quite the contrary. 
If we did not believe that we could 
count on a great deal of aid from 
other courses, our task in a one- 
semester course might appear well- 
nigh hopeless. Remedial Logic is one 
course in a battery of courses working 
toward certain common goals. We 
assume, further, that any student who 
is admitted to college will not be 
entirely uncritical but rather will 
come provided by his earlier teaching 
and experience with some basis for 
further development. But even though 
there is some value—in many cases, a 
great deal—for critical thinking, or 
logical reasoning, in any course prop- 
erly taught, this is too important a 
matter to leave to incidental develop- 
ment in connection with other mat- 
ters. There needs to be a direct attack 
upon the problem, particularly for 
-individuals who show less than average 
ability in this line (in spite of the fact 
that abler individuals may be able to 
profit still more); and the field of 
logic is the one which has for its 
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special subject-matter the methods of 
logical inquiry and reasoning. Direct 
study of these methods and frequent 
drill in their application may con- 
tribute significantly toward the devel- 
opment of the skills required for 
critical thinking. 

In both the regular and the remedial 
sections of our Elementary Logic, we 
hope that we are making such a con- 
tribution. In the former, of course, 
it is possible to accomplish more with 
less effort and repetition on the part 
of the instructor. We can give the 
students in the regular section a 
greater variety of materials to analyze 
and can expect them to apply their 
knowledge of the methods of logical 
inquiry and reasoning in more ways 
and to more difficult problems. The 
results with the remedial students are 
less spectacular and require a great 
deal more effort on the part of the 
instructor; but as nearly as we can 
tell without a more adequate testing 
program, these students too make sig- 
nificant advances. They have more 
to learn and consequently, on an 
absolute basis, do not go nearly so 
far as the regular students, but they 
frequently do surprisingly well on 
the material we are able to take up 
with them. 


E GENERALLY begin our 

work in Remedial Logic by giv- 
ing a survey of the general background 
of our study and an outline of the 
problems we are to consider during 
the semester. Then, even if the stu- 
dent cannot see at the time he is 
doing it precisely how a particular 
kind of drill work is going to aid him, 
he has enough of the over-all view to 
understand that it does fit in. We 
tell our students that logic may be 
thought of either as the science of the 
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principles and conditions of correct 
thinking or as the art of correct 
thinking; and we accordingly attempt 
to set forth something both of the 
principles which must be observed if 
thinking is to attain trustworthy con- 
clusions and of the main sources of 
error in our thinking. If the science 
of logic is concerned with these prin- 
ciples and conditions, the art is pri- 
marily an affair of learning to detect 
and avoid fallacies, or errors in 
reasoning. 

Thinking which is to arrive at cor- 
rect beliefs or solutions for problems 
must be guided by relevant facts and 
reasons; but all too frequently, as we 
all know, our thinking is not so 
guided. How does this happen? This 
leads us into a discussion of the main 
sources of error and the rdle of prej- 
udice and bias in our thinking. An 
understanding of the nature of prej- 
udice is important for so many aspects 
of our thinking—what we find to be 
problems, the direction in which we 
look for solutions, the kinds of evi- 
dence we accept as proof, and the 
language we use to tell others about 
these things—that we find it desirable 
to make a fairly careful study of the 
subject quite early in the semester. 
Fallacies are frequently symptoms of 
prejudice; and our conclusions have a 
way of following our prejudices rather 
than the relevant facts and reasons. 
It is rather common to regard an 
argument as logical or illogical accord- 
ing as its conclusion is or is not one 
with which we agree. Even if the 
student masters the rules of the syl- 
logism and the other formal principles 
of reasoning, he may, because of his 
prejudices, forget all about them when 
vital issues arise or merely use his 
knowledge of logic to rationalize 
beliefs accepted on other grounds. If 
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the student is to have, in addition to 
his knowledge of the science of logic, 
skill in applying it in the art of 
detecting or avoiding errors, some 
understanding of prejudice seems es- 
sential; and we have found that one 
effective way of helping bring about 
this result is to require him to do a 
paper, fairly early in the semester, 
devoted to an analysis of one specific 
prejudice of his own. His main dif- 
ficulty with this assignment is usually 
that of finding anything among his 
collection of beliefs that looks to him 


like a prejudice. 
N ADDITION to the material on 


the sources of error in thinking, we 
take up three other fundamental 
problems: first, the nature of clear 
and accurate statement of ideas; 
second, the nature of inference; and 
third, ‘the main ways of obtaining 
information. In many ways, the first 
of these problems is the most funda- 
mental and the most difficult; for 
evaluation of arguments and verifica- 
tion of hypotheses depend upon under- 
standing what is said, and the need 
for insisting upon clarity and accuracy 
of statement is felt anew with each 
topic discussed. In our efforts to help 
teach the student to comprehend and 
use language with accuracy, clarity, 
and discrimination, we study terms 
and their uses, classification and 
division, definition, propositions, and 
putting sentences in the proper logical 
form. In addition to drill on the tra- 
ditional restatement of sentences in 
proper logical form, we consider the 
ways in which what purports to be 
descriptive language may be slanted 
by the bias of the speaker, and attempt 
to discover and restate the objective 
content of this material. 

A study of the second problem helps 
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us get a clearer understanding of the 
first, for a knowledge of the implica- 
tions of a statement cannot but give 
a clearer insight into its meaning. In 
studying inference we are concerned 
with such questions as the following: 

How do we determine the implications 
of a proposition? How do we recognize 
the existence (or non-existence) of logical 
relationships between propositions? 

How do we ascertain whether two 
statements say the same thing, are con- 
sistent, or contradict each other? How 
do we determine whether one statement 
offers evidence for or against another? 

How do we pass from the truth or 
falsity of one statement to the truth 
or falsity of another? 

How do we determine whether a state- 
ment is proved or disproved or rendered 
probable or improbable by the evidence 
adduced? 

How do we pass from two or more 
statements to a third? 


In short, in connection with this 
problem we study the implications of 
propositions, syllogistic inference, and 
fallacies in reasoning, and touch on 
the relation of deduction to fact. 

The third problem is concerned 
primarily with obtaining information 
through observation, testimony (writ- 
ten or oral), and experimentation. We 
study the various inductive methods 
involved in these three ways of 
obtaining information, considering 
briefly the limitations and main 
sources of error of each of these meth- 
ods along with the conditions of 
acquiring information. In connection 
with written testimony, for example, 
we have found that one of our most 
helpful assignments for the student is 
an analysis he is required to make of 
a foreign news item. The average 
student, I have found, has little com- 
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prehension of the difficulties the 
reporter and news agencies have to 
overcome in giving him accurate in- 
formation. He is too frequently 
ready, equally uncritically, to dismiss 
everything he reads as dishonest 
propaganda or to accept whatever 
appears in print as gospel truth. On 
the foreign-news assignment he learns 
a great deal about how to read a 
newspaper—how to recognize and use 
the various clues to proper interpreta- 
tion which the good reporter gives 
him. Other exercises encourage him to 
examine critically the main_tech- 
niques of the propagandist. 

To summarize, then, recognizing 
the urgent need for citizens of a dem- 
ocratic country to think clearly with- 
out the distortion due to unconscious 
bias or unrecognized ignorance, and 
believing that failures in critical 
thinking are at least in part due to 
faults which could be overcome in a 
measure by a study of the difficulties 
involved in stating our ideas clearly 
and unambiguously, in reaching con- 
clusions, and in obtaining the informa- 
tion necessary to formulate our basic 
premises or verify our hypotheses, we 
in the College of Arts and Science at 
the University of Missouri agreed 
that critical thinking, or logical rea- 
soning, should have a place in our 
basic-skills program, and set up a 
requirement in logic for those entering 
students who fail to pass a Logical 
Reasoning Test, or, temporarily, a 
correlated test. Though those who 
pass the test are not required to take 
work in logic, the advisers and stu- 
dents think well enough of such a 
course that roughly twice as many 
students as enroll for Remedial Logic 
take the elective course. 
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Weak Links in Foreign-Language 
Teaching 


By WILLIAM F. AMANN 


HE appalling lack of genuine 
interest in foreign languages 
has not changed in the post- 
war era. Language classes, particu- 
larly in German, would still be 
exceedingly small, were it not that 
definite language requirements are 
forced upon the student body. 

Those responsible for teaching lan- 
guages have consistently disregarded 
this deplorable situation, consoling 
themselves with their pathetic plaint: 
“Languages are stepchildren of the 
academic subjects.” So far, no serious 
attempt has been made to bring about 
a change of attitude toward foreign- 
language study. Elimination of its 
most obvious weaknesses would, it 
seems to this writer, improve this 
situation. 

One of these weaknesses is the 
materialistic evaluation of academic 
subjects. Only recently, a feature 
writer of a well-known New York 
newspaper appraised academic sub- 
jects in dollars and cents. A similar 
attitude pervades large sections of the 
student body: The future monetary 
reward which the study of a certain 
subject will assure seems to be the 
question uppermost. Few persons 
appear to realize that our school and 
college curriculums should aim funda- 
mentally at a broad general education 
which excludes consideration of any 


specific gainful occupaticn. Few edu- 
cators, however, would deny the value 
of serious language study. Adequate 
information should be given by those 
responsible for education. Not only 
would the study of foreign languages 
benefit by this, but those who still 
believe that the mere possession of a 
B.A. diploma is the key to future 
happiness and prosperity would be 
spared many heartaches. 

Another weak link in foreign- 
language teaching is the failure of 
language teachers to recognize the 
specific needs of the student. Even 
a casual survey will show that the 
majority of students of German and 
French, for example, desire primarily 
to acquire a reading knowledge of the 
language as a basis for future study 
in their major field. Obviously, these 
students should be provided with a 
course pursuing this aim to the 
exclusion of all others. Should the 
instructor of such a group successfully 
arouse some of his students to a wider 
study of the language in question, 
then he is doing a good job. He will, 
however, send out a discouraged 
group of students, denouncing the 
study of language as a waste of time, 
if he fails to realize the fundamental 
goal of the whole class. Unfortunately, 
this outcome is all too common as a 
result of continual experimentation 
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with so-called modern methods for 
which unsubstantiated claims are 
made. Only too often an attempt is 
made to teach all possible language 
skills; namely, reading, writing, and 
speaking. With an average class of 
students, who are usually unwilling 
to “‘sacrifice’’ more than two years to 
the study of a foreign language, such 
a procedure will invariably lead to 
complete failure. They will be able 
neither to write, to read, nor to speak 
the language. This failure of teachers 
to concentrate on a specific goal has 
always been the source of severe, and 
perhaps just, criticism from other 
academic departments No one would 
seriously believe that members of 
these departments are naturally antag- 
‘onistic to the teaching of foreign 
languages. Experience, however, has 
proved to them that students required 
to read a foreign language often are 
unable to do so despite two years of 
formal training. The only satisfactory 
solution to this dilemma apparently 
lies in the division of students into 
two groups, those pursuing a strict 
reading course, and those majoring in 
a language or devoting at least three 
to four years to its study. 


HE teaching of foreign languages 

has been handicapped by cheap 
professional advertising and the apolo- 
getic attitude of language teachers. 
No other academic field has flooded 
the market with sugar-coated slogans 
in a desperate effort to arouse inter- 
est in its subject. New ways, new 
methods, all apparently easy and 
delightful means of learning a lan- 
guage, are advocated daily, “and the 
seriousness of language study is mini- 
mized. Can we expect seriousness of 
purpose from our students if we do 
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not dare to advocate the study of 
a foreign language as a serious pursuit 
demanding their full attention and 
their earnest application? Can we 
demand respect for a field whose 
usefulness and worthiness we hesitate 
to uphold and to defend? No language 
can be taught or mastered without the 
acquisition of exact knowledge. This 
demands the full exercise of reasoning 
faculty and imagination, and requires 
thoroughness and hard mental work. 

Foreign-language teaching has been 
hampered by the use of inadequate 
reading material. Two impractical 
extremes, both failing to produce 
satisfactory results in language study, 
are running side by side. The rep- 
resentatives of the so-called cultural 
school of language study still recom- 
mend and emphasize the reading of 
fairy tales, historical stories, poems, 
and other literary extracts, by writers 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
century, material of exceedingly small 
interest to practical-minded students 
who desire merely a reading knowl- 
edge. Apart from the content of this 
material, it is often full of poetic 
license and other deviations which 
make translating and reading difficult 
and burden the student with a 
vocabulary of little practical value. 
There are numerous, more pleasant 
ways of gaining an insight into the 
culture of a foreign country than 
through the medium of elementary or 
intermediate foreign-language courses, 
where the student is often required to 
look up every second word and to 
consult elaborate footnotes and other 
explanations. 

Another school of language study 
overemphasizes the reading of scientific 
textbooks, in German, for example. 
Again the results are unsatisfactory. 
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In most cases, the students in such 
courses spend their time memorizing 
a highly specialized vocabulary used 
by few, and fail to gain a broad 
workable reading basis. 

During the last few years, material 
from modern authors has been used 
in reading courses. Often the general 
content is either of such a nature as to 
appeal to twelve-year-old boys rather 
than to young men, many of them 
returned veterans, or it presents 
poetic and stylistic difficulties which 
make the reading mere drudgery. 
Suitable reading material apparently 
is one of the most urgent needs in 
modern-language classes. 


bpm much emphasis in foreign- 
language study is laid upon 
factual material, and too little freedom 
of interpretation is allowed the stu- 
dent. Encyclopedic, factual knowl- 
edge still seems to be considered the 
height of achievement in many liter- 
ature courses. Often the student’s 
enthusiasm and incentive are com- 
pletely destroyed in his first session. 
Confronted with excessive lists of 
secondary material, usually accom- 
panied by solemn references to num- 
erous so-called authorities, students 
frequently leave their first literature 
class thoroughly convinced that their 
main task consists in finding the 
“right book,” preferably the one 
from which the instructor draws his 
inspiration. Such an attitude, of 
course, will not promote interest in a 
foreign literature. And yet, literature 
courses can afford inspiration and 
great enjoyment if given only half a 
chance. Let the student read a 
poetic work before referring him to 
a critic. Give him a chance to 
express his reactions, whether or not 
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they agree with yours or those of 
an authority. The most elementary 
criticism simply expressed in “likes” 
or “dislikes” is more valuable than 
the mechanical memorizing of another 
person’s views. If nowhere else, in 
literature classes it is the student’s 
right and privilege to express his 
opinions, to agree and to disagree. 
Since literature appeals primarily to 
emotion and imagination, no two 
persons will ever react alike to the 
same poetic work. Any effort, there- 
force, to force its interpretation and 
general appeal into a rigid formula is 
ridiculous. Let the student know in 
what respects you and others agree 
with him, and give reasons, if possible. 
Encourage him to compare his reac- 
tions with those of others, and help 
him reconcile seeming disagreements. 
Respect his opinions, make him feel 
himself an integral part of any 
discussion, convince him, above all, 
of your own sincerity and enthusiasm 
for the work under discussion, and the 
final result will be gratifying to all 
except those whose strength and joy 
are facts. The ability to appreciate 
and to enjoy something worth while, 
no matter how small, is infinitely more 
valuable than the acquisition of facts 
and opinions expressed by others. 
The failure of teachers of English to 
recognize and advocate the merits of 
foreign-language study has had a 
detrimental effect on foreign-language 
teaching. All students are at some 
time enrolled in English classes. There 
is the proper place and time to inform 
and advise students on foreign lan- 
guages. Unfortunately, this is seldom 
done, the general trend in many 
English departments running from 
complete indifference to open antag- 
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A Note on the Master of Arts 

Degree’ 

The Master of Arts degree is the 
vermiform appendix to the body aca- 
demic. Its early excision should be 
welcomed by everyone seriously con- 
cerned with the educating process. 

Perhaps it should not be done away 
with entirely but merely relegated to 
the innocuous position it occupies in 
the British academic hierarchy. As is 
well known, the Master of Arts from 
an English university means that the 
recipient has held his Bachelor’s 
degree from that institution for a 
stated period of years and sent in a 
check to cover the stipulated fee.? 
Nor can there be violent objection to 
the M.A. being retained as a courtesy 
degree as at Yale where new faculty 
appointees to full professorships are 
customarily so honored. The hon- 
orary-degree issue, however, can be 
and has been debated elsewhere. 

The evil lies with the in-course or 
earned Master’s degree which the 
candidate sets out in cold blood to 
get, petitions for, labors toward, and 
finally acquires with a consciousness 
of achievement. 

Why bother to take exception to 
an apparently inoffensive pair of let- 
ters after one’s name? Particularly 
when, like underwear, they don’t or 
shouldn’t show? There are two essen- 
tial reasons. The first is that the 


1Written by John D. Forbes, Professor of His- 
tory, Wabash College. 

Due warning is given the public that this is 
only a purchased degree. Holders of such degrees 
are particularly careful to indicate the name of the 
university in parentheses, for example, Oxon. or 
Cantab., after the letters M.A., lest anyone be 
misled! 


Master of Arts degree has very little 
excuse for being; the second is that 
its continued existence makes even 
more difficult the education of com- 
petent teachers in the primary and 
secondary schools. 

For the doctoral candidate the 
Master’s degree is superfluous. If to 
acquire it en passant he has had to 
divert time and effort from the more 
advanced degree, that represents 
further time lost out of his life. 

It has been suggested that an inter- 
mediate degree should be available as 
a sort of ratchet to keep a man’s 
work from “‘unwinding,” should he be 
interrupted in the middle of his grad- 
uate studies. But his record would be 
available to prospective employers in 
any event, and would receiving a 
degree ensure the continuity of his 
chain of thought when study was 
resumed? 

A major count against the M.A. 
degree is that it means so many differ- 
ent things as to be virtually meaning- 
less. It can mean as little as the 
English degree already mentioned or 
it can mean fulfillment of almost all 
the doctoral requirements short of 
the dissertation. The requirements 
for the Master’s differ between insti- 
tutions. Usually a year of “residence” 
is mandatory. Some schools require a 
thesis or essay, some have examina- 
tions, written or oral. Many have 
foreign-language requirements. Some 
demand that certain stated courses or 
types of courses, such as the seminar, 
be completed successfully. 

More confusing is the difference in 
the requirements for the same degree 
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between departments in the same 
institution. The dean of the graduate 
school of a well-known eastern univer- 
sity said recently in this connection 
in a letter to this writer: 

Regulations for Master of Arts degrees 
vary from department to department. In 
some departments this degree represents 
high achievement, based on two years of 
study, while in others a degree is awarded 
after the minimum two-term residence 
without any special examinations or tests 
beyond those required in courses... . 


There is more than an implication, 
there is an actual assurance, in the 
words “Master of Arts” that the 
possessor of the degree has a mastery 
of some scholarly discipline. The 
original purpose of the degree was to 
proclaim the achievement and com- 
petence of the degree holder to inter- 
ested persons. The conflicting bases 
for granting the degree at the present 
time make this announcement of very 
doubtful significance. 

A more positive indictment can be 
brought against the Master’s degree 
in behalf of our public-school educa- 
tion. Since a considerable proportion 
of M.A. candidates are school teach- 
ers, this situation assumes a very real 
importance. 

A teacher has been compelled in 
accordance with state laws to spend 
so much time on courses in education 
that if he ever gets any time for grad- 
uate study, he owes it to his pupils, 
his conscience, and his profession to 
devote it to increasing his knowledge 
and competence in his own field of 
study. He simply does not have the 
time to devote to fulfilling depart- 
mental requirements, no matter how 
valuable. 

It is true that anyone is at liberty 
to undertake graduate study without 
being a candidate for a degree. But 
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the temptations and the pressures are 
so great, often taking the very 
tangible form of salary increases, that 
the teacher—and thus generations of 
pupils under him—should be pro- 
tected from himself. Particularly 
must he be protected from falling into 
the situation where he feels compelled 
to go on for an M.A. but is so out of 
touch with his subject that he com- 
pounds that ignorance by taking the 
degree in the teaching of it rather 
than in the subject itself. 

We must have teachers equipped in 
literature, history, languages, and 
sciences. More important, we must 
give these men and women a second 
chance, an opportunity to recover the 
enthusiasm for the subject that led 
them originally to decide to spend 
their lives teaching it. Most impor- 
tant of all, we must create a situation 
where teaching as a career will be 
attractive to those who are excited 
about their subject—they are the 
only ones who can really stimulate 
others to learn. Abolishing the M.A. 
will not bring about the millennium, 
but it should help to bring the 
emphasis back where it belongs, on 
the subject, not on _ pedagogical 
technique. 

Closely related to the preceding 
point is the need to recognize—and 
discourage—the human weakness of 
those who undertake graduate study 
for the primary purpose of acquiring 
the degree itself. Here again, remov- 
ing the prize is not guaranteed to 
make men run the course for its own 
sake, but it would at least eliminate a 
number of those pathetic characters 
who clutter up the graduate schools, 
particularly in the summer time, 
accumulating “courses” like Tom 
Sawyer collecting enough Sunday- 
school tickets to win a Bible. 
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Ambiguity or lack of meaning and 
purpose might not in themselves be 
grounds for questioning the Master of 
Arts degree too rigorously but, when 
there is added the factor that pursuit 
of the degree can be an actual detri- 
ment to the course of education in 
this country, it is fairly evident that 
the time has come to abolish the 
degree entirely or make it so easy to 
get that no one will be under any 
illusions about it. 


The recent report prepared by the 
United States Office of Education for 


| the President’s Commission on Higher 


Education shows estimated expendi- 
tures for educational and general 


| purposes in higher educational institu- 


tions, and income from student fees, 
for the fiscal year, 1946-47. The data 


are based on 304 returns from an 


inquiry addressed to 333 institutions 
| selected so as to constitute a reliable 


, sample. 


Expenditures for educa- 


| tional and general purposes totaled 


| $1,005,542,000. The 


corresponding 


figure for 1939-40 was $521,987,757, 


and for 1943-44, the latest year for 
, which public tabulations are available, 


| $656, 801,819. There has been a sig- 


i nificant increase in the extent to 


which higher institutions depend on 
students’ fees for support. In 1946-47, 
‘the income from students’ fees was 
‘equal to 56.2 per cent of general and 


educational expenditures; the corre- 
sponding figure for 1939-40 was 38.5 
per cent. The percentage varies widely 
among different types of institutions: 
in publicly controlled universities it is 
34-5 per cent, and in privately con- 
trolled universities 78.6 per cent. 
Almost 30 per cent of expenditures in 
1946-47 was met by fee payments of 
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the Federal Government on behalf 
of veterans. Data in the study indi- 
cate that expenditures for higher 
education are about 24 per cent 
greater than the amount that would 
have been expended for the same 
number of students in the years 
immediately preceding World War II. 


In an address during the summer 
commencement exercises at Ohio State 
University, Dean Donald P. Cottrell, 
of the College of Education, speaking 
on the topic, ‘‘The University in 
Germany Today,” said: 


Like most social institutions the uni- 
versity has evolved from humble begin- 
nings and has survived many attacks 
upon its fundamental character. Its first 
principle, however, has always been to 
conserve and disseminate knowledge 
through the succession of the generations 
and to promote and defend free inquiry 
into the mysteries of man and nature. 
The medieval church used the university 
for its purposes of the propagation of the 
faith, but in the modern period once more 
the ideal of the pursuit of truth from 
whatever source it may be derived and 
wherever it may lead has come to be the 
heart of the university ideal. A second 
and equally important principle of uni- 
versity life that has been won through 
many struggles is the creative principle of 
criticism and constructive interpretation 
of the life of the times. Indeed, this sec- 
ond principle is necessary to the first, 
since truth is no longer spelled with a 
capital T and understanding now is seen 
to come from effort to reconstruct ideas 
and to apply them to the practical world 
of affairs. Thus it is evident that free 
men need universities to embody and 
organize their intellectual development 
and conversely, universities can only 
truly exist among men who deeply strive 
to be free. 
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A crapuare fellowship of $1,000 has 
been awarded to the School of Busi- 
ness Administration of the University 
of Pittsburgh, for the year 1947-48, 
by the Women’s Educational Founda- 
tion of Pittsburgh. The recipient is 
to be a graduate student, preferably a 
woman in the School of Business 
Administration, who will do graduate 
work preferably in the field of labor or 
public finance. 


Tue National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness announces a three- 
day conference to be held at the Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
April 5-7, 1948. Persons who are 
directly or indirectly concerned with 
eye health and safety are invited. 
Correspondence should be addressed 
to the Society at 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, New York. 


‘Tue new divisional program of study 
at Princeton University, a product of 
four years of faculty deliberation on 
the best way to train young Amer- 
icans for life in a democracy, was 
inaugurated when the 544 Fresh- 
men began their college work this fall. 
The plan, which will not be in full 
operation until the fall of 1950, was 
described by Dean Robert K. Root in 
the January issue of the JouRNAL. 


To MODERNIZE mining education, 
Engineering and Mining Fournal has 
proposed a six-year co-operative cur- 
riculum, covering nine semesters in 
school and three semesters and three 


summers of industrial experience. For 
those institutions which are unwilling 
to go immediately to a six-year cur- 
riculum, the magazine suggests a 
five-year plan. 


Five Foreign Service officers, each 
with at least ten years of foreign 
assignment, will be brought back to 
the United States this fall for special 
university studies in economics. These 
officers are the first to take part in the 
Foreign Service Institute’s program 
for intensive in-service training for 
Foreign Service officers. Each officer 
will attend a different university and 
concentrate on the problems of inter- 
national finance. 


Tne Graduate School of Ohio State 
University has begun the publication 
of a new periodical, Graduate School 
Record. It is to serve as a medium of 
communication among the persons 
and agencies interested in graduate 
work on the Ohio State campus. The 
contents will include reports of actions 
affecting graduate work which have 
been taken by the Board of Trustees, 
the Graduate Council, and other 
official bodies, the reports of commit- 
tees, notices of funds available for 
graduate work and research, statistics 
of graduate enrollment, information 
concerning activities of research agen- 
cies, articles by staff members and 
students, book reviews, reports of 
activities of graduate students, and 
so on. The Record will appear 
monthly except in September. While 
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it is intended primarily for local circu- 
lation, it will be sent to member 
institutions of the American Associa- 
tion of Universities and to others 
requesting it. 


Mors than five hundred Pennsyl- 
vania State College students sought 
summer work on dormitory construc- 
tion projects. Two permanent dor- 
mitories that will house one thousand 
students are being constructed at a 
cost of $6,000,000, and a $1,000,000 
semi-permanent housing project for 
one thousand more students is nearing 
completion. Seventy-five students were 
working, most of them as laborers, on 
the permanent ~buildings. Some will 
_ probably be kept on a part-time basis 
after the regular session opens in the 
fall. Eighteen students were working 
on the semi-permanent dormitories. 


Girrs and pledges, totaling $315,174, 
for research at the University of Cal- 
_ ifornia, have recently been received 
from the United States Public Health 
Service. The projects to be benefited 
are research on cancer, rodent control, 
malaria, swimming-pool organisms, 
shellfish poisons, peritonitis, tech- 
niques for measuring sewage pollution, 
studies of vitamin deficiencies, and 
the institution of a three-way training 
program for psychiatrists, psychi- 
atric social workers, and clinical 
psychologists. 


Grapvare courses that will lead to 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
have been established at Temple 
University in its College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences. Candidates will be 
eligible for study in English and 
chemistry; work in other fields will be 
added later. To be eligible for admis- 
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sion, candidates must have a min. 
imum of three years of study beyond 
the Bachelor’s degree and a reading 
knowledge of two foreign languages 
relevant to the individual’s field of 
study, and must complete all require- 
ments within a period of five years, 
At least two consecutive semesters of 
graduate study must be completed in 
residence, although graduate credit 
may be given for work done at other 
colleges and universities. Formerly, 
Temple University offered studies at 
the doctorate level only in Teachers 
College, where the degree of Doctor 
of Education is awarded. 


Couteces and universities have re- 
cently reported to the United States 
Office of Education that they need 
almost to duplicate their existing 
classroom facilities. They need an 
additional 90,000,000 square feet of 
classroom space this fall and a total 
of 300,000,000 by 1950. The Office of 
Education estimates that college 
enrollments this fall will reach 
2,750,000, an increase of 600,000 over 
last year. The estimates for 1951-52 
and 1959-60 are 2,477,000 and 


2,924,000 


Four fellowships in clinical psy- 
chology, ranging from $1,200 to 
$2,400, have been announced by the 
Department of Psychology at North- 
western University. These gifts from 
the mental-hygiene division of the 
United States Public Health Service 
have been supplemented by an addi- 
tional $1,800 to establish graduate 
seminars in clinical psychology. 

The Office of Naval Research has 
extended for a second year, with a 
grant of $12,000, the project of devel- 
oping abbreviated forms of individual 
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intelligence tests which will enable 
those administering them to get, in a 
few minutes, the data usually obtained 
jn approximately an hour of individ- 
ual testing. Results of the research 
will be of special value to mental 
institutions, because of the tremen- 
dous pressure of neuro-psychiatric 
cases, to the Veterans Administration, 
and to personnel officers in industry. 


Tae “Great Issues” course, the 
principle feature of the revised curric- 
ulum at Dartmouth, began operation 
with a lecture by President Dickey. 
The course is required of all Seniors 
and is designed “‘to expose them to 
national and international issues which 
they will face as adult citizens and to 
give them an urgent sense of their 
primary public duty as educated 
men.” A number of nationally prom- 
inent men have been scheduled to 
serve as visiting lecturers and discus- 
sion leaders. The Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York has made a grant 
of $75,000 to help defray the expenses 
of the experiment during the first 
three years. 


Tue first state-wide counselor-train- 
ing program in the history of Wyo- 
ming education started September 15 
as a co-operative enterprise of the 
University of Wyoming and the state 
board for vocational education. The 
program includes classes in the prin- 
ciples and practices of guidance and 
will be offered to teachers, counselors, 
vocational instructors, and adminis- 
trators in Wyoming high schools. 
Summer-school courses in guidance 
training at the University will also 
provide for training in _ schools 
throughout the state. The state board 
for vocational education will provide 
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aid from federal funds for counselor 
training at the University and in 
Wyoming schools. 


A spectat study of the réle of public 
libraries in promoting wider use of 
noncommercial films is being under- 
taken by the Public Library Inquiry 
in co-operation with the Twentieth 
Century Fund. The study will also 
examine the present methods of dis- 
tributing and exhibiting non-commer- 
cial films and analyze possible new 
channels. This project is a part of 
a comprehensive two-year survey of 
American public libraries, financed by 
a grant of $175,000 from Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and con- 
ducted by the Social Science Research 
Council. 


Microriums of scholarly manu- 
scripts on specialized subjects, doc- 
uments of historical value, and studies 
which are out of print are now being 
made under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Council on Public Affairs. Micro- 
film Service, a new affiliate of the 
Council, has been established for the 
express purpose of reproducing and 
distributing microfilm versions of in- 
vestigations in the physical- and social- 
science fields. Copies of microfilm 
studies published by Microfilm Serv- 
ice are made available to leading 
academic libraries, research institu- 
tions, and scholars in general. Further 
information can be obtained from 
Microfilm Service, 2153 Florida Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 


Iw ercur of the largest cities of the 
country, publicly announced gifts and 
bequests for philanthropic purposes 
totaled $138,226,275 in the first six 
months of 1947, as compared with 
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$156,374,312 in 1946, according to a 
study made by the John Price Jones 
Corporation. Gifts to American war 
organizations in the first six months 
of 1947 were $17,199,451, as com- 
pared with $31,441,921 in 1946. In 
the same period, gifts for foreign 
relief dropped from $38,463,912 to 
$26,986,789, organized social work 
suffered a decline from $38,747,399 to 
$20,070,027, and gifts to education 
went from $17,088,105 to $12,305,642. 


A survey of the segregated school 
systems in seventeen states and the 
District of Columbia, recently com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Howard University, shows 
that in no state having separate school 
systems does the Negro receive edu- 
cational opportunities equal to that of 
the white student. Relatively little 
progress has been made in the pro- 
vision of equal educational oppor- 
tunity during the period of 1930-45. 
The most noticeable advances have 
been the lengthening of the school 
term and an increase in teachers’ sal- 
aries. The average length of the 
school term for Negroes was thirty 
days shorter than that for whites in 
1930; in 1945 it was only ten days 
shorter. The average salary for the 
Negro elementary-school teacher in- 
creased from 53 per cent of that for 
the white teacher in 1930 to 71 per 
cent in 1945. But little progress has 
been made in equalizing buildings and 
equipment, or facilities for trans- 
porting pupils to school. At the 
present rate of progress, it would take 
sixty years for the buildings and 
equipment of Negro common schools 
to become substantially equal to 
those provided for whites in 1945. 
One state spent nearly as much to 
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transport white pupils to school in 
1945 as the entire amount it spent on 
Negro common schools. 

The provision of higher education 
and professional education for Negroes 
is little better than it was fifteen years 
ago. Three times as many under- 
graduate curriculums are offered in 
the average state college or university 
for white students as are offered in 
the corresponding Negro institution. 
Graduate work is offered in eight 
Negro state colleges in seven states, 
which give work leading to the 
Master’s degree only. No Negro 
institution, public or private, offers 
work leading to the Doctor’s degree. 
The Master’s degree is offered by at 
least one state-supported institution 
for white students in each state, and 
the Ph.D. in twelve institutions. For 
Negroes no state-supported institu- 
tion provides any opportunity for 
training in medicine, dentistry, or 
pharmacy; only four institutions offer 
law, and one, library science. In 
1930, an amount equal to $1.39 for 
each white person in the population 
was spent for white higher and pro- 
fessional institutions, as compared 
with 33 cents for each Negro. In 
1944 the corresponding figures were 
$2.43 and 56 cents. In other words, 
the per capita expenditure for Negroes 
had decreased from 24 per cent to 23 
per cent of that for whites. 


Execrricat utilities must employ 
three times as many young engineers 
in the next 15 years as they have in 
the past 15, if present engineering 
personnel is to be maintained, accord- 
ing to a survey made by the Electrical 
World of a representative group of 
companies employing 25 to 800 
engineers. 
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-Editorial-Comments 





Co-operation in Resource-Use 

Education 

E third Gatlinburg Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Southern Regional 

Studies and Education of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, was a 
most encouraging event. It provided 
impressive evidence of the vigor 
and intelligence with which various 
agencies and individuals in the South 
are co-operating in carrying on educa- 
tional programs designed to raise the 
level of living in the region. 

The South has frequently been 
characterized as “‘the Nation’s No. 1 
Economic Problem.” During recent 
decades many persons and agencies 
have been studying the causes for the 
backwardness of ,the region and the 
ways in which its resources may be 
used to overcome this; their findings 
and recommendations have been 
reported in a multitude of books, 
articles, and pamphlets. So the South 
has become also “the best docu- 
mented region in America.”” In order 
to further the incorporation of the 
results of regional research into educa- 
tional programs, the Committee on 
Southern Regional Studies and Edu- 
cation was appointed by the American 
Council on Education some five years 
ago. It has been generously sup- 
ported by the General Education 
Board. It has carried forward a many- 
sided program, primarily through 
co-operation with other agencies— 
institutional, state, and regional. Dur- 
ing its first four years, the Committee 
worked with thirty-eight regional 


organizations and more than 650 
state and institutional ones. No 
doubt the number is considerably 
greater now. 

The conference, which was held at 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee, September 
2-12, was the third sponsored by the 
Committee. The first week was given 
over to what might be called the 
subject-matter of resource use. In 
the forenoons, individual experts and 
a panel of specialists discussed major 
scientific principles related to specific 
aspects of resource use. In the after- 
noons, field trips were conducted to 
illustrate the application of the 
principles. 

The second week was devoted to a 
review of nineteen institutional, state, 
and regional programs related to 
resource use that are now in opera- 
tion. During this week some eighty 
persons were in attendance: college 
presidents, deans, and _ professors; 
representatives of state departments 
of education, the United States Forest 
Service, and the United States Soil 
Conservation Service; and others. 
Most were from the South but there 
were a few from other regions. The 
membership was bi-racial. The pro- 
grams discussed are of a wide variety; 
projects for the development of 
printed materials for resource-use 
education, for improving the read- 
ability of materials, for the study of 
public administration of resources, for 
research in the use of libraries, and 
so on. 

During the forenoon of the last day 
each member of the conference met 
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with a small group to discuss in 
greater detail the program in which he 
was most interested. The final after- 
noon session was given over to crit- 
iques of the programs and the con- 
ference, two by Southerners and the 
third by a group of outsiders. 

The movement which the confer- 
ence represented is noteworthy for 
several reasons. In the first place, it 
represents an attempt to focus educa- 
tional programs at the various levels 
directly on improving the quality of 
living, rather than on subject-matter 
more or less remote from the actual 
concerns and needs of the man in 
the street. 

In the second place, the program 
represents an emphasis on under- 
standing and using the resources of 
one’s own region. Such an emphasis 
narrowly interpreted and improperly 
~ used could be harmful. An educa- 
' tional program which dealt only with 
physical or “natural” resources and 
which never looked beyond its own 
region would be highly defective. But 
the leaders of this movement in the 
South are not guilty of such errors: 
they recognize not only minerals, soil, 
and forests, but also libraries, local 
government agencies, and power 
plants, as resources for the improve- 
ment of living. Moreover they would 
be the first to say that, while one’s 
own neighborhood furnishes a natural 
and desirable starting place for an 
educational program, the program 
should lead out into the world at large. 

The movement is noteworthy in the 
third place because it is co-operative 
in the best sense. Colleges, univer- 
sities, state departments of education, 
citizens’ groups, and institutional and 
interstate committees of many kinds 
are working together in a com- 
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mon cause. Their efforts are being 
co-ordinated by the Committee 
on Southern Regional Studies and 
Education. 

Thus the South is setting a fine 
example of using education in the 
solution of its problems of living, 
Would that all regions in the country 
were doing as much. R.H.E. 


An Experiment Continued 

NE of the noteworthy plans of 

handling the great increase of 

students during the academic 
year 1946-47 was the “farm plan” of 
Pennsylvania State College. Officials 
of the College early realized that, in 
view of the tremendous increase in 
civilian students, they could find 
room only for former students who 
had left to enter the armed services. 
This meant that there would be no 
accommodations for new Freshmen. 
With the approval of the governor 
and the superintendent of public 
instruction, a plan was worked out 
under which new Freshmen were 
“farmed out” to other institutions— 
thirteen state teachers’ colleges and 
four other colleges. A total of 1,628 
Freshmen were assigned to these 
seventeen institutions. Although they 
were known as Penn State Freshmen, 
they were regularly enrolled in the 
other institutions, and had all the priv- 
ileges of other students, including that 
of remaining there after the first year. 
An additional 1,210 Freshmen were 
assigned to four branch two-year 
undergraduate centers of Penn State, 
and 131 forestry Freshmen to the 
State Forestry School. Each student 
was assigned to the college nearest 
his home, provided it offered work in 

[Continued on page 446] 











--ReEVIEWS:- 





An Undisputed Preliminary 


ApprRoacHEs TO Group UNDERSTANDING, 
edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkel- 
stein, and R. M. Maclver. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1947. xxv+ 
858 pp. $5.00. 

The papers in this volume consist of 
the contributions to the sixth meeting of 
the Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion in Their Relation to the 
Democratic Way of Life, held at Columbia 
University, August 23-27, 1945. The 
subtitle of the conference, “Bridges for 
Cultural Understanding,” indicates ex- 

licitly the subject-matter of the study. 
t was arranged under the conviction that 

“the most threatening obstacle to the 
attainment of our cherished goals—peace, 
material and cultural progress, security, 
and understanding—is the shocking fail- 
ure of communication among men... . 
our inability to achieve understanding 
with one another across the barriers that 
have arisen from differences of group, 
nation, religion, profession, skill and 
philosophy” (page v). Sixty-seven well- 
known authorities, drawn from the fields 
of education, economics, government, 
letters, art, music, natural and social 
sciences, philosophy and religion, con- 
tribute solutions to this problem in the 
form of brief original papers, and com- 
ments on and footnotes to the suggestions 
of one another. 

Because of the very magnitude and 
scope of the study the solutions offered 
cover the widest possible range of varia- 
tion. At one extreme, for example, one 
finds the interesting and amusing, though 
hardly adequate, solution of S. I. Haya- 
kawa to the effect that since poetry is 
“one of the most important of the 
communicators and creators of the values 
a civilization lives by,” cultural under- 
standing can be achieved only when there 
occurs “an economic change profound 
enough to relieve advertisers of the 
necessity of invoking all the symbols of 
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the American way of life and of the 
Christian religion to sell a box of soap- 
flakes” (page 374). At the other extreme 
is the well-argued solution of Mordecai M. 
Kaplan that world unity lies in the 
realization of the oneness of human 
nature in its pursuit of salvation. As is 
to be expected, the solutions often conflict. 
Robert F. Griggs argues that “the way 
back to that leadership which intellectuals 
once had and which the world so badly 
needs them to resume lies through 
science” (page 158), only to be con- 
tradicted some pages later by Hans j: 
Morgenthau, who states that “‘a scientific 
age has attempted to reduce moral prob- 
lems to scientific terms and has thus 
obscured and distorted the true meaning 
of the problems” (page 319). Many old 
friends reappear. E. S. Brightman sug- 
gests the need for such a common medium 
of communication as can be found in 
the Great Books, and Leonard Haskins 
argues that world unity can be most 
adequately grasped in terms of a philos- 
ophy of the organism and the holistic 
concepts which are necessarily involved. 
Some of the solutions offered border on 
triviality; for example, Arnold Dresden 
seems to find in the principles of mathe- 
matics suggestive rules for the unification 
of cultures, though just how these con- 
tribute is left extremely vague. Others, 
notably that of Arthur E. Murphy, which 
the reviewer considers one of the best in 
the volume, go to the heart of the 
problem; Mr. Murphy shows the precise 
sense in which we must acknowledge a 
relativism of values while insisting on an 
absolutism in our belief concerning the 
necessity for creating and preserving 
a society which makes “co-operative 
reason” possible. 

Because of the diverse personalities, 
the variety in outlooks, and the many 
fields represented, the book affords great 
stimulation to thought. Yet one cannot 
read it without experiencing mingled 
feelings of hope and despair—hope because 
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a problem which sixty-seven autworities 
bel 


eve to be soluble must indeed be so, 
and despair because where so many 
answers are possible, there must surely 
be no one which is finally satisfactory. 
Perhaps the problem should have been 
more narrowly defined and restricted at 
the outset; without doubt, some of the 
effectiveness of the treatment is lost 
because certain of the writers are trying 
to bridge various cultures, others are 
attempting to unify the various disci- 
plines in one culture, and still others are 
endeavoring to reconcile the several 
different “isms” within a single disci- 
line. Yet, unquestionably, if the problem 
Pad been more accurately formulated, the 
richness of the solutions would have been 
correspondingly diminished. As it stands 
the book is an undisputed preliminary to all 
future studies of cultural understanding. 
A. Corne.ius BENJAMIN 
University of Missourt 


Frankly Propagandist 


THE ATHENIAN EpuHEBic OaTH OF ALLEGI- 
ANCE IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND 
Couueces, by Fletcher Harper Swift. 
Berkeley, California: University of 
California Press, 1947. v+30 pp. 
(University of California Publications 
in Education, Vol. 11, No. 1.) No 
price. 

This slight brochure reflects the late 
Fletcher Harper Swift’s interest, since 
1913, in the revival of the Ephebic oath 
of old Athens in this country. Its 
purpose is frankly propagandist: to show 
the position of the Athenian oath in our 
schools and colleges; to present the plan 
and purpose of the Ephebian Society of 
Los Angeles, and help other communities 
which are looking for a “clearly formu- 
lated ideal” and program to make youth 
firm pillars of democracy; to give the true 
text of the ancient oath; and to show its 
fitness as a “universal citizen’s oath” 
(page 23). The pamphlet contains the 
variant texts of the oath that are known 
to historians, the original and unaltered 
one being from the stele of Acharnae, 
discovered (1932) by the French School at 
Athens. The translation of the stele text 
is by C. A. Forbes. 
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The oath can be examined from two 
divergent points of view: to see what has 
been done, so as to find a pattern for 
guidance today; to act as a springboard 
of critical inquiry as to precisely what the 
oath accomplished in respect to the 
preservation of Athenian democracy, and 
what, in more or less modified form, it 
may legitimately be expected to accom- 
plish to save democracy today. The first 
is the point of view of the author; the 
second, the critical inquiry, is not 
broached. These pages reflect the nerv- 
ousness, so noticeable in the United States 
after the first world war, now become 
almost pathological, and the growing 
tendency to appeal to word magic—oaths 
by pupils and by teachers—and purges 
for paitien opinions, for security. The 
service of the publication to democracy 
might be of moment, were it to stir 
critical investigation as to what the 
ancient and modern oaths (with or with- 
out the sanctity of hoary tradition 
behind them) actually accomplish of their 
intended purpose. Considering the ap- 
proach, and the prevailing temper of 
America, it seems more probable, how- 
ever, that it may point the path to a 
wider application of word magic. 

Tuomas Woopy 
University of Pennsyloania 


A Most Thorough and Careful 
Documentation 


A History or AMERICAN PuiLosopny, dy 
Herbert W. Schneider. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1946. 
xiv+646 pp. $4.50. 

This is the most thorough and careful 
documentation of American philosophical 
thought which has yet been produced. 
The first American to be mentioned is 
Thomas Hooker; the last, John Dewey. 
The period of approximately three 
hundred years so defined contains several 
philosophical contributions of first-rate 
interest, none of which is neglected. 
In the interest of general readability, it is 
perhaps a pity that Mr. Schneider has 
included so much discussion of minor 
episodes in the history of ideas, as he 
disarmingly says, “more out of academic 
scruple and professional etiquette than 
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because I believe that someday it will 
profit someone to_have remembered 
them” (page ix). This policy squeezes 
the space available for discussion of men 
of major influence (seven pages for 
Emerson, nine for Royce, five for San- 
tayana, for instance), and clutters up 
the story with mediocrities that might 
be better forgotten. Nevertheless, a 
reader who knows the art of judicious 
skipping will find this book invaluable as a 
work of reference. The careful and exten- 
sive “Guides to the Literature,” which 
accompany every chapter, are themselves 
worth the price of purchase. 
Max Brack 
Cornell University 


A Co-operative Program 


Antioch Co..ece: Its. DesIGN FoR 
LiserAL Epvucation, by Algo D. 
Henderson and Dorothy Hall. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. 
xiv+280 pp. $3.00. 

Antioch College has deservedly been 
the focus of considerable attention both 
inside and outside academic circles. 
Although the combination of academic 
study and job experience was origi- 
nated by the University of Cincinnati 
and although approximately seventy-five 
schools and colleges proceed along similar 
lines, the co-operative program is pecu- 
liarly identified with the careful, thorough, 
and successful experiment carried on at 
Antioch since 1921. 

This volume by the President and 
College Editor naturally devotes con- 
siderable space to an examination of the 
co-operative program—the philosophy 
behind it, the problems of administration, 
the dangers and advantages. The —< 
of Antioch College, however, is muc 
more than the history of the work-study 

an. Beginning with the ideals set forth 

. Arthur E. Morgan when he took over 

the presidency of the college in 1921, the 

authors trace with unusual candor the 
inevitable modification of those ideals. 

They make explicit the thinking behind 

Antioch’s present practices and the 

methods now in use for realizing its 

objectives. The book is thus both a 

detailed description of the actual opera- 
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tion of one small college and a pro- 
vocative discussion of the aims and ideals 
of all higher education. 

Apart from the co-operative program 
which is here described in more detail 
than is to be found elsewhere, one of the 
most impressive features of Antioch is 
the amount of its organization. It is 
inevitable that a program containing job 
experiences related to academic work will 
necessitate much administrative machin- 
ery not to be found in ordinary colleges. 
The Antioch philosophy, however, of 
democratic government, both of student 
and of faculty affairs, further complicates 
the running of the college. Those inter- 
ested in education and in educational 
administration will want to ponder the 
relative merits of this type of organiza 
tion, highly desirable in principle but 
highly time consuming and complex in 
practice. 

This is only one of many important 
and interesting issues which the present 
volume raises. While much of the book 
is an explanation and description of how 
Antioch functions, the nature of the 
Antioch philosophy and attitude gives 
the discussions a wider significance which 
should not be missed. 

Joun W. Nason 
Swarthmore College 


Memories of an Educator and a 
Man of Letters 


THe Memory or Certain Persons, dy 
John Erskine. Philadelphia: J.B. Lip- 
pincott, 1947. 439 pp. $4.00. 

Mr. John Erskine, professor of English 
at Columbia University for twenty-one 
years and author of such pleasant enter- 
tainments as the Private Life of Helen of 
Troy, has now produced an autobiography 
wherein one may read about the progress 
of his Alma Mater before, during, and 
after the installation of Nicholas Murray 
Butler as its president. It is a portrait 
of Columbia that we need to have, and 
the portions of The Memory of Certain 
Persons which dwell on it are very much 
worth reading. Valuable also are the 
chapters on Mr. Erskine’s first teachin 
position, at Dartmouth College, in which 
the author uses his best talent of vivid 
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recall in giving us the story of a young 
man seriously concerned over the educa- 
tion of boys not much younger than he. 

Perhaps the genuine value of a book 
of this sort for readers of the JourRNAL 
lies in their opportunity for observing the 
life of an educator, a man of letters who is 
interested chiefly in making literature 
come alive for his students. One feels 
that the personality of this teacher was a 
more important part of his success than 
was his learning; here was a teacher whom 
one can imitate only in the hope of 
possessing some small measure of his 
native endowment. So much of teaching 
success—such as that with which Mr. 
Erskine was blessed—depends upon the 
exceptional and pasnalile virtues which 
attract students to literature because of 
their instructor rather than in spite 
of him. 

Mr. Erskine’s skill as an interpreter of 
literature was first discovered in the 
fairly calm, undisturbed atmosphere of 
Columbia College, during the years of 
Woodberry, MacDowell, anc Trent. It 
was put to its first real test at Dartmouth 
College; and the most richly rewarding 
chapters of this book are those which 
describe the young man’s tentative but 
confident explorations in pedagogy at 
that college. The details of academic life 
in a small college town are sketched with 
urbanity and charm, and the reader can 
recognize the usual problems of the 
academic community and can follow the 
story of their solution through years of 
gradual accommodation to the limits of 
the academic temperament. 

In 1916, Mr. Erskine came back to 
Columbia, by that time on its way to the 
prominence which the efficiency of Mr. 
Butler was to give it. There is a sug- 
gestion that the progress was gained not 
without some sacrifice; and Erskine’s 
sympathy for such persons as Woodberry 
and MacDowell, who left after Butler took 
over, indicates that his enthusiasm for 
Columbia’s president was not unqualified. 

What do we gain from this Tok by 
way of educational philosophy? From a 
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long life of association with student and 
colleague one might expect more than 
actually appears. The autobiography js 
not as stimulating as it might have been; 
it is, perhaps, too crowded by details— 
these are Mr. Erskine’s privilege, of 
course—whose significance is not extended 
beyond the range of autobiographical 
fact. Some suggestion Mr. Erskine does 
make; and his anecdotes do often illumi- 
nate his attitude toward such matters as 
“‘creative scholarship”’ and the methods 
of teaching literature to undergraduates. 
As for his attitude toward university 
work, he sums that up well enough in the 
description of his own strategy in inducing 
student interest. Teachers who cannot 
themselves write, he says, may be 
useful but can hardly be called ideally 
stimulating: 


I grant that even those incapable of writing 
may be able to drill dates and titles into 
youthful heads; for that reason our school and 
college courses in literature are useful to this 
extent, that they tell who wrote what, and 
when. But the convenience of printing has 
long ago been invented, and it is a saving of 
time and money to acquire elementary facts 
from books, rather than from teachers who 
recite from books (page 164). 


The first three divisions of The 
Memory of Certain Persons seem to 
this reviewer to be the most valuable for 
the general reader who has an interest in 
college teaching. The latter half of the 
book seems progressively to come under 
the influence of mere reminiscence, and 
the life described has a less direct bearing 
upon the interests of other university 
teachers. Mr. Erskine’s greatest attribute 
as a writer of his own reminiscences is his 
vivid power of recalling the years of his 
professional beginnings. The setting and 
the time lend to these early years an 
interest which makes the book worth the 
effort expended in following a man 
through considerably less exciting and 
more prosaic times. 

FREDERICK J. HorrmMan 
University of Oklahoma 




















REVIEWS 


The Scholar Is an Institution 
JACQUES BARZUN 
[Continued from page 400] 

with any greater favor upon the 

growth within scholarship of an 

opposition party which would make 
pular teaching or lecturing the 

preferred stock for a quick rise. 
Any denial of the natural diversity 
of talents is an absurdity, especially in 
a milieu where intelligence and not 
blind custom is supposed to rule. 
And unless we believe in common that 
the function of scholarship is one and 
indivisible, though its modes may be 
as varied as convenience demands, we 
shall incur waste through factionalism 
at every turn. Only by that agree- 
ment can we release all the talents 
we need. 

If scholars with a knack for organ- 
izing materials will freely turn to 
writing textbooks; if those having the 
gift of accurate rhetoric will deliver 
the classroom lectures and radio 
broadcasts; if the minute philosophers 
will edit documents and write mono- 
graphs; if the generalizing minds will 
produce the broader syntheses; if the 
ready pens will enlighten the public 
with vivid restatements of important 
truth; if bibliophiles and antiquaries 
will staff libraries and museums and 
facilitate, as they already do, every 
branch of study and research; and if 
the versatile will combine two or 
more of these activities at choice; 
then we shall not only be sure that 
the institution of American scholar- 
ship is a flourishing concern: we shall 
also be sure that the culture which 
it serves lives mentally upon some- 
thing better than superstitions, catch- 
words, and the fashionable ideas of 
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thirty years ago; we shall be in a fair 
way to fulfill the destiny which every 
scholar takes as his privilege and his 
justification. [Vol. XVIII, No. 8] 


The Responsibility of the 


State University 

LEWIS WEBSTER JONES 
[Continued from page 406] 
believe that each state should expect 
strong and decisive leadership from 
its university administration. Just as 
a democratic community expects ex- 
pert leadership from the medical 
officers to whom it has entrusted the 
public health, it has a right toe expect 
far-sighted and courageous leadership 
in matters concerning education from 
its university officers. Both func- 
tions, public health and education, 
are delegated to the people most 
qualified to perform them. Both 
imply a relationship of service, but 
not of servility. They must not only 
provide for the needs of the state, but 
they must see further than the 
average citizen and constantly raise 
the sights to a higher level of 
aspiration. 

May I conclude by repeating Pres- 
ident Futrall’s inspiring definition of 
a university: 

A place where men and women of all 
ranks and conditions of society may come 
to partake of knowledge, in the discovery 
and conservation of which the univer- 
sities have for centuries had a primary 
part; a place for the gathering of individ- 
uals aflame with the desire to extend the 
boundaries of natural science, or to search 
deep into the humanities, as a means of 
furthering the happiness and well-being 
of the race; a place where the technique 
of the professions may be learned and 
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high character developed; a place where 
prevail freedom of thought and the right 


to speak the truth.? 
[Vol. XVIII, No. 8} 


The Victorian Chronology of 
Our Liberal Education 


JOSEPH E. BAKER 
[Continued from page 417) 


to the great horror of independent 
scientists. Though the basis for this 
educational philosophy too had been 
laid down before the death of Queen 
Victoria, it falls outside the scope of 
the present essay. For ordinarily it 
is differentiated, even by its pro- 
ponents, from liberal education. 

[Vol. XVIII, No. 8} 


Weak Links in Foreign- 
Language Teaching 
WILLIAM F. AMANN 
[Continued from page 431] 


onism toward the study of other 
languages, which few acclaim as a 
valuable aid to the mastery of English. 

The majority of the “modern” 
teachers of English, however, have 
sought and claimed to have found 
short cuts to English during the last 
twenty years. Unfortunately, this 
trend has found adherents in the 
English departments of many colleges 
and universities. Mr. A. Withers 
and others, on the contrary, have 
convincingly shown that such short 
cuts, which by-pass the study of 


*Razorback, 1925, p. 27 (University of Arkansas 
Yearbook). 
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foreign languages, have not produced 
the desired results. [Vol. XVIII, No. §) 


G.I.’s Evaluate a Freshman 
English Course 
PAUL BUNYAN ANDERSON 
[Continued from page 422] 
linguistically literate might win their 
approval as being unmistakably a 
course in English. But they ought to 
emerge from freshman English no 
longer believing that correctness is 
everything and content nothing. No 
comfort should be given to their con- 
viction that English should be con- 
fined to the English classroom. 
[Vol. XVIII, No. 8] 


An Experiment Continued 
[Continued from page 440] 
his curriculum. More than 96 per 
cent of the freshman “‘farmees” are 
Sophomores at Penn State this fall, 
and some 3,100 new Freshmen have 
been assigned to the same 22 centers 
and two additional ones. 

We hope to publish later a report 
on how well the plan has worked, as 
shown by records made by the 
“farmees.” If it proves to be suc- 
cessful and is continued and extended, 
we shall be seeing the development of 
a state system of junior colleges, with 
the work of the central institution 
confined largely or wholly to upper- 
class and graduate work. Perhaps 
the pressure of events in the postwar 
world is forcing a development which 
many students of higher education 
have been advocating for a long time. 


R. H. E. 














